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The Free Religious Index, after quoting from Mr. 
Herford’s St. Louis sermon somewhat at length, cordially 
welcomes him “ to the platform of absolute free though 
upon which he has thus firmly stepped.’’ We should be 
sorry to think that Brother Herford, or any other of our 
Western Unitarian ministers, had ever stood upon any 
platform other than that of free thought. - 

“ He maketh the wrath of men to praise him.” 
J. C. Street, a clergyman of Belfast, Ireland, recently 
declared in a public meeting ‘that the lectures of J oseph 


Cook, given in that city, devoted to the demolishing of 


the word and works of Theodore Parker and his asso- 
cilates, emptied the public libraries of the city of the 
works of this great heretic, and fresh copies were ordered 
from London. 


The decline of the Bible as a dogma will unquestion- 
ably be followed by the growth of the Bible as a litera- 
ture. Material that under the former regime was a 
stumbling-block, under the new dispensation will become 
vivid and glowing. The wealth of Bible myth and 
legend is just beginning to be realized. Witness the 
review of Bertram’s little book in our “Study Table” 
of this issue, by Mrs. Sunderland, and we are glad to an- 


(CHIC AGO, JUNE I, TSst. 


No. T. 
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nounce that Mrs. Sunderland has consented to contribute 
a series of twelve Sunday School lessons for LirTLE 
Unity, to begin with the issue of June16. The lessons 
will be entitled “ The Studies of Genesis Stories,” and 
Mr. Bertram’s book will serve as a back-ground to be 
used by the teacher as an additional hand-book. 


A Life Assurance Company, of New York City, has 
tendered the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., a lucra- 
tive position as manager of its European interests. Is 
there something symbolic in this? Are not the clergy- 
men generally inclined to give up the business of insur- 
ing souls for the next world, contenting themselves with 
the task of saving souls from calamitous results in this. 


Rev..- 


We can conceive of Dr. Tyng doing this work so well 


one he will be all the more worthy of the “ Rev.” 


There are two hundred and ninety ministers enrolled 
in the Unitarian Almanac of England. According to 


‘\the Unitarian Herald, one hundred and eighty of these 


have recently preached against the opium traffic, and all 
but twelve of them have petitioned the government to 
suppress the demoralizing trade. This does not seem to 
justify the popular superstition that the parsons are in- 
different to the practical reforms of to-day. The above 


ventlemen, at least, are going in for improvements in this - 


world. 


In this number Unrry contributes its mite to the 
Kentian Centenary. One hundred years ago Emanuel 
Kant published his “Critique of Pure Reason,’ the 
work which gave the name, though not the thing, that 
has marked that cycle of thinkers and writers, who have 
contributed, beyond a doubt, the most stirring and lasting 
Transcen- 
dentalists and Transcendentalism no longer have the 
floor in the parliament of thought, it being held by the 
more energetié and confident representatives of the sci- 
Indeed, the terms have become, in the 
mouths of many of the representatives of modern thought, 
terms of reproach, yet the names of Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Ripley, Alcott,—yes, . of 
Channing, Parker, J . Freeman Clarke, Hedge, as well 
as Lowell and the best singers of America, all remain to 
testify to the nobility and permanence of the Ideal Phil- 
osophy which ever has the longer leverage upon the most 


ad 


things in American literature and thought. 


entific method. 


ordinary life. These are the men who teach us, as Emerson 
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says, to “lean entirely on our character and eat angels’ diers fought wisely for a cause around which they had 
food.” There will be, this year, a revival of interest and | rallied at the debating-club and ballot-box before the 
a renewal of study of that philosophy which Kant, per-| summons to shoulder arms had come. The armies of 
haps more than any other one man, best represents. At} Europe valiantly obeyed orders, the volunteer army of 
the Concord School of Philosophy, this summer, lectures | America frequently fought without orders; they were 
are to be delivered on this subject by Pres. Porter, Rev. | Captains and Generals unto themselves, and therein lies 
Dr. Hedge, Mrs. Howe, J: Elliot Cabot, and probably | their lasting glory. Gen. Thomas thought he would 
Prof. C. C. Everett and Dr. Mears of Hamilton College. | drive in the enemy’s skirmish-line at the foot of Mis- 
sein sion Ridge. The boys concluded they would take the 

We hope every minister, who belongs to the Western | breast-works on top. Cynecius, as,the Persians were 
Unitarian Conference will carefully read “ How We | retreating from the shore, seized one of the boats with 
Raised Our Money for the Conference,” and after that | his right hand; it was cut off. He grasped it with his 
pass it to the Trustees of the churches, then see if it| left, another blow from the cutlass severed that. Sinking, 
is not worth while to “go and do likewise.” The suc- ihe seized the prow with his teeth and thus died. The 
cess which attended this particular attempt is traceable, | old historian, as if suspecting that even such heroism 
we think, to the following causes: 1. The people were ‘might not save his name from oblivion, adds, ‘this was 
asked to pay for a live and not a dead horse, at the be- the brother of A‘schylus, the poet.” This made his im 
ginning and not at the end of the year. 2. They were mortality sure. Add to physical courage an intellectual 
asked for mites—10 cents a week is easier obtained than | fibre and you have woven the imperishable chaplet. 
$5 a year. 3. The minister believed in it and was will- ‘Such a chaplet did the private soldier of the North win, 
ing to take the initiative. The present expectations of upon Whose unmarked graves were placed on Monday 
the Western Conference and Sunday School Society are last the flowers, God’s garland’s. Emblems of that law 
such as could be generously met by the smallest contri- and order of nature which is first just, then peaceable. 
bution from each one who is interested in the cause. 


We will be glad to furnish from this office blank cards, THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
like sample printed in this paper, to any society or indi- 
vidual who may be moved to use them 


The appearance of the New Version of the New Tes- 
| tament, as prepared by a careful and accomplished Com- 
DECORATION DAY. mission of English and American scholars, has been the 
| great event of last month. Not so much a religious 
This day is fast outgrowing its partisan, sectional and | or-theological event, it would seem, as it was a literary 
even its national significance ; so normal, so tender, so and business event. A New York publisher declares 
fitting to our thought and age is it, that it promises to | that “nothing in the history of book-selling has equalled 
become one of the Sacred Days that has grown out of the demand for the Revised New Testament.” Two 
native soil, a holy day ofthe Religion of Humanity. It ‘hundred and fifty thousand volumes were disposed of 
is slowly growing to be the people’s communion of the first half day at the New York agency, and at Phila- 
beauty, the day in which the American citizen visits his | delphia the Lippincott house has two hundred hands 
holy shrine and studies his calender of saints. On this| working night and day preparing the English sheets for 
day we say—St. Ellsworth, St. Wadsworth, St. McPher- the market, while the Chicago Tribune and Times pre- 
son, and thrice Sainted Abraham Lincoln, with a more | sented their Sunday morning readers with the entire 
earnest accent than we can possibly say St. Ignatius, St.| New Testament, printed in their regular issues, and sold 
George or St. Patrick : for these men are Saints, passed | for five cents. 
from before our eyes into the fields of eternal glory gar- : Of the merits and significance of this version the col- 
landed with the broken fetters of their fellow beings. umns of Unity will speak deliberately in forthcoming 
They belonged to a line who have sanctified intelligence. issues. Great gains must come to the cause of rational 
rather than submission; they have consecrated individ- | religion from this version. The very competition of the 
uality rather than blind conformity. The soldiers whose | publishers will help humanize the book. It is not easy. 
graves were decorated on Monday last were brave, patient to think of immense corporations guarding their copy- 
and persistent, but so were their foes who sleep to-day | right interests in the arbitrarily revealed “ Word of God ” 
in dishonored graves in the land their great love impov-| for months with the most elaborate system of police. 
erished. The volunteer army of the North added to, But it is perfectly natural that they should do this over 
these virtues intelligence. The South fought ignorantly | the labored and honest production of human heart and 
for a cause they poorly understood. The Northern sol-| brain. The fresher phraseology, the dropping of the 
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arbitrary division of verses, letting the thought flow into 


paragraphs, and above all, the frank recognition of the 
fact that corrections were necessary, and the implication 
that other corrections are still possible, will do much to- 

wards rebuking the Bibliolatry that is so - prevalent. 
Three causes will wage a losing battle against this ver-. 
sion: 1. The natural conservatism of the heart that 
venerates a old and loves the familiar. 


‘its hope of life, its temper and polity ? 
upon a state of things simply incomprehensible to the 
_average Unitarian of the Kast. 


-_ 


as possible, take any liberal church this side of the Alle. 
ghanies, what will be its composition, its band of union, 


We come 


In almost every western liberal church we shall find 


first a nucleus of faithful Unitarians from the Kast, born 
2. The timid | 
fear of the faithless defenders of the faith that rests upon | of a church is imperative, and who never find themselves 


Bible texts, the dread lest the agitation will lead to | at home in the communions about them. 


and bred in this form of faith, with whom the necessity 


Here is the 


graver doubts. ‘The apprehensions that this beginning | beginning. With these (there may be but a handful of 


will go farther and doubt more. 
ests of the various Bible Houses in England and Amer- 


ica, Who have millions of dollars invested in plates and | young society. 


stock that become worthless on the general adoption of | such as are drawn to the first by the simplicity of their 


forms and by the breadth and liberality of their views. 


, Consider, however, who they are and whence they come. 
but in the interest of a still better one made by scholars: 


untrammeled by theologic conditions, free from all | 


this version. But all opposition will sooner or later be 


overcome, not necessarily in the interest of this version 


canons save those mopened by literary and_ scientific 


scholarship. 


KAST AND W KST. 


The difference in the characteristics and make-up be- 
tween our eastern and western towns is nowhere more 


strikingly exemplified than in the churches, and espec- 
ially in churches of the liberal sort. 


If we take a town of nearly stationary population in 
New England, we shall find the church quite homogene- 
ously composed of men and women for the most part 


easily worn beliefs. 


same nationality, but they are natives of the same place 


tion, custom, kindred. ach man who goes into the 
church knows his neighbor’s habits, heritage, history. It. 


3. The business inter- | them) springs the creative impulse of union and organ- 


ization which gives worth and afterwards stability to the 
But then come others, gladly welcomed, 


Any thing but the uniform, homogeneous, and perhaps 
rather staid and settled constituency of a church proud 
of records and covenants running back to the memories 
of the Mayflower or the Revolution. 

Here, for example, is a church of our acquaintance— 
look over the congregation. From what nationalities, 
from what states, from what sects have these come ? 
What divergencies of early training, of after education, 
of experience in life, are represented here! The church 
is not large, but the diversity is startling. Half a dozen 
living languages represented here, and how many old 
world nationalities, from the Danube to the Shannon, 


from the Levant to the Baltic. There are those trained 
inheriting the views that distinguish them, coming up 
from childhood with certain well-accredited and now. 
Not only are these people of the: 


in the extreme of Catholic formalism and the opposite 
extreme of Quaker simplicity, and in all grades and secte 


between—to say nothing of the freethinker, who from 


, youth was permitted to disregard all manifestation of the 
and are related in business ways, by similarity of educa- 


religious sentiment. Not half of these have any inher- 
ited traditions of Unitarianism to bring them together. 
Thi larger part have at some time or other outgrown 


* 
4 
* 
: 
- 


may be estimated to a very close figure what each oné ‘the limits of the faiths or creeds to which they naturally 
thinks theologically or politically, or socially; what he | succeeded, or in which they were brought up, and dropped 
will do in any emergency or turn of affairs, what he will | out to find here at last that freedom of religious 
say in town-meeting, or give in charity, or pay toward the thought, that unmoltested independence of belief, that op- 


cemetery fence or town. clock, and how he will be affected | ‘tion of ceremonial, which as yet no other church affords.. 


by the new views of the young preacher. It will be apparent that any ministry which under- 


Of course, in all such communities there are sharp | takes to meet the wants of such a constituency so drawn 
angles, narrownesses, and personal prejudices, which | together, that would afford any real aliment to those un- 
years seem to make emphatic rather than to smooth | unchurched, who have had the mental vigor to cast off 
away or overcome; yet in spite of them there is a cer-| ‘the limiting thought of their childhood’s tender but 
tain evenness of movensent, a persistence and steadi- | sacred years—a church that would serve such has no 
hess in the management of affairs, a kind of allowance for easy task before it. It cannot sit down and fold its 
peculiarities or slurring over of ineradicable differences, | hands and stop thinking. It cannot entrust itself to 
which leaves the continuity of church life, from one gen-| some smooth routine well approved, and float away on 
eration to another, unbroken and secure. the sure prospect of the future. It cannot live on that 

Now come West, and, to make the contrast as complete | inherited capital of custom and tradition which makes 
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makes Unitarian churches strong where a rather fixed 
type of belief has prevailed for many years. But with 

all the problems of life, society, nature, experience, there | 
must be new thinking done in the light of the new | 
times. For these independent minds nothing is settled 
beyond the necessity of revision. Every question of 
faith must be re-stated with every advantage of civiliz- 
ing thought. The conception of God, spirit, personality, 
immortality, duty, life, inspiration, in fact, of all funda- 
mental ideas—must change, must rise to new and better 
statement, with every increase of light and truth. The 
old answers, stereotyped and stupid, have no meaning, 


> seen 


touch no issue, when applied to the new questions which 
J.C. L. 


Gontribuled Welicles. | 


Se 


——— 


THE CLOSING OF THE BOOK. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Father of English learning, 
Was Beada, wise and good ; 

His home a peaceful abbey, 
His world the Jarrow wood. 


No farther than its confines 
His feet had ever strayed, 

The stern monastic order 
Its bonds about him laid. 


Yet there the tranquil scholar 
Achieved results so fair, 
That later ages gladly 
To his classic works repair. 


His pleasure was in teaching, 
In that far barbarous age, 

When war and waste and carnage 
Filled all the world’s broad stage. 


And round about him gathered, 
At Jarrow, on the Wear, 

A’ school where hundreds gathered, 
His lightest word to hear. 


And here, when age and weakness 
Were bringing on the end, 

He labored on his Gospel, 
St. John, the Savior’s friend. 


“Pray God that I may finish,” 
He said, and bade them write, 
Till all his strength was weakness, 
His face all ghostly white. 


“Tl feel the needfare coming, 
My boys must have the book,” 
He cried, and through their weeping, 


His every word they took. 


pt ee et hs le ge 


other churches prominent and strong, or which even 


And as the great Ascension 
Approached the abbey gray, 

He cried, “ The time approaches, 
Learn with what speed ye may.” 


“ There’s one more chapter wanting,” 
The Scribes cried in the morn, 
And with his labored breathing, 
The work and day fared on. 


“There is yet another sentence,” 
They said as eve drew near; 

“Write quickly, then,” he ahswered, 
And they blotted with a tear. 


“ Brother, your work is finished,” 
The weeping watchers cried, 

“Truly,” he said, “’tis finished,” 
And calmly, sweetly died. 


But down through the long reaches 
Of a thousand hoary years, 

It stretches on, still fruitful, 
And not yet the’end appears. 


KANT AND THE PRESENT. 


B. C. BURT. 


This is the centennial year of the first edition of 
Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. The cele- 
brations and commemorative offerings which the year 
will call forth, in the old world and the new, in honor 
of this perfectly genuine man, this great thinker and his 
works, especially the Critique of Pure Reason, will 
probably result in important additions to the present 
extensive and valuable Kantian literature and in an in- 
creased interest in the Kantian teachings. The philo- 
sophical attitude of the present seems, on the whole, to 
be gore nearly that of Kant than that of any other great 
thinker: the various tendencies which go to make up 
what is vaguely called the “modern spirit’’ are more 
completely combined in him, perhaps, than in any one 
else. This ‘“ modern spirit’’ seems to be gradually grow- 
ing aware of the fact that if it is fully to understand 
itself, it cannot afford to neglect to study the lessons of 
the obscure KOnigsberg Professor. 

Fifteen years or more ago the cry was raised in Ger- 
many, “‘ Back to Kant!.” and the cry has been echoed 
throughout the world. The cry came cs alone from 
students of philosophy, technically so-called, but from 
eminent men of science and from men of culture as well. 
Science, to escape being over-loaded by the weight of 
crude empiricism, to escape being carried away by wild 
theorizing ; and following its immanent tendency towards 
unity and consistency of view of the universe, has, by 
reason of its vast and inevitable growth, become more 
and more distinctly aware of its fundamental assump- 
tions, its “ ultimate facts,” its “‘ metempirical elements.” 
The danger of a surplus of mere one-eyed empiricists, 
atomic specialists, mannern vom Fach, was proclaimed 
by great scientists in Germany who, at the same time, 
demanded a recognition of first principles and loudly 
shouted, and caused to become general, the cry of a 
return to Kant. Helmholtz, the leader, recotnized that 
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science, to understand itself and observe its proper lim-| forty years, with the nebular hypothesis; also a great 
its, must not slight the rightful claims of philosophy— | work on the metaphysical principles of natural seience ; 
“the criticism of the sources of cognition and the defi- | was familiar with the doctrine of evolution in some form 
nition of the intellect.” It is doubtless fair to say that | approaching its present one ; anticipated, in fact, several 
the highest scientific intelligence of the present time | scientifie theories which have since been quietly ad- 
agrees with Stuart Mill when he says that the “difficul-| vanced as novelties; had not entirely over-looked the 
ties of metaphysics lie at the root of all science.” possibilities of “‘ empirical psychology,” introspective and 
Philosophical thought, more technically speaking, | physiological. He had studied profoundly the highest 
dazzled by, and dissatisfied with, the lofty speculations | problems of knowledge, and being in the light of all the 
of Kant’s great successors, largely influenced by the | knowledge which science, at least, if not all which his- 
teachings of psychology and physical science in their | tory could afford at that time. 
more immediate aspects, Uy st to Kant as the one who,/ What was the result? What has he for us? These 


on the one hand, had really set the limits to metaphys- | are large questions, and but a hint or two can be given 
ics as a system of cognitidn, or, on the other hand, had, | here in reply to them; enough, I hope, to bring Kant’s 
by displacing the uncritical metaphysics of his predeces- | great claims upon the attention of thoughtful persons to 
sors, discovered the foundation for future speculative | the notice of some who may not yet be aware of them. 
philosophy. In England and the United States, the | In general, Kant explored and made conspicuous, as no 
movement towards German thought, which began al-| one else had done, the border-region between science and 
most simultaneously with the return to Kant in Ger-| philosophy. The best thing that he did was, in effect, 
many, seems to have aimed more directly towards Hegel to raise the question and answer it, partially at least, 
as the objective point, recognizing Kant as the necessary How is experience possible? What is experience? and 
way of approach thereto, and, in many cases, unable to | to distinguish between experience, on the one hand, as 
get beyond him. ‘the origmal activity or process whereby fact, whether 

Then, too, the popular consciousness feels the need of | mental “state” or eternal existence, is for us at all, and 
a philosophical basis ; a basis which, though, for those! experience, on the other hand, as the result of the an- 


who are not accustomed to breathing the atmosphere of alysis and description, historical or other, of given fact. 


ideas, it laks the certainty of the “testimony of the! {ume had reduced mind to a succession of conjoined 
senses,” shall still possess a truth and richness of content | 


but disconnected feelings, more or less forcible and lively ; 
far more than compensating for the lack of that cer- | experience to an aggregate of individual elements with 
tainty. The unsettling of beliefs, consequent upon the | no necessary nelatirae among them. Kant showed, in 
great advance of thought in one direction, has yet to be | effect, that a succession of feelings involved, as a pre- 
balanced by a commensurate advance of thought in a_ requisite, the capacity for a feeling of succession, at least ; 
complementary direction. He who can throw any light | and that the elements which were supposed to be indi- 
upon the way of that advance is sure to be eagerly ful- yidual and isolated implied, as a condition to their really 
lowed. There is at present a very large number, and peine elements of experience, a universal, abiding element 
the number is continually increasing, of intelligent. well- | jp erickal their manifoldness or variety must be brought 
poised minds that do not mean to be content with any jnto unity or relation through conformity to certain fune- 
half-truth, that do not think it necessary to be “ agnos- tions or rules of activity called Categories of the Under- 
tics’ (to use the current flat expression) because the standing, and under the final guidance of the unifying 
creeds do not satisfy them, or to be ‘theological bigots” jdeal of Reason. Conversely, Kant showed that the 
(another hateful expression) because they cannot accept unity, the abiding element, is not itself an element of 
denial in the legitimate place of an incompetency to | experience out of all relation to the variety of elements, 
affirm with positive certainty,- For such minds Kant, and to the functions of the Understanding and the ideal 


notwithstanding his supposed “ agnostic’ tendencies, of Reason; that, in’ short, self-consciousness and a world 
has much to say. Naturally enough the different ten-!of order mutually presuppose each other, neither being 
dencies in Kant have been differently emphasized, the 


ee ] mechanically derived or derivable from the other, either 
‘‘ scientific ’’ tendency being the one most emphasized. 


: b as effect or evolute (as that word now goes), or by ab- 
The most careful and exhaustive study of Kant has not 


. straction or aggregation. 
failed to make prominent the speculative tendency also. 


. The consequences of this principle consistently devel- 
It is perhaps pretty generally agreed that Kant showed oped are tremendous, not the least being, as I think, 


conclusively that there is really no question between | that there is a being that is “eternal and thinks.” Sound 
metaphysics and no-metaphysics, that the question is criticism has done valuable service by pointing out the 
between true metaphysics and false metaphysics. result of Kant’s want of fidelity to this principle, and the 

Now this general return to Kant (which, by the way, | still greater want of fidelity to this principle on the part 
has been displaced in some portions of Germany by a/ of eminent thinkers of the present. Still, this principle 
return to Plato) could have no significance, it scarcely| has been, and is now, considered by some to be the 
needs saying, if he had not been confronted by the same/corner-stone of the mutest “agnosticism,” and Kant 
general problems by which the present is confronted. | himself to be almost the prince of “ agnostics.” Does he 
He was profoundly familiar with the matter and the /| not hold that “ theoretical’ knowledge concerning things- 
methods of science ; he had studied Newton and Kep-/| in-themselves—the soul, the world, God—is out of the 
ler; he lectured on mathematics, physics, physical geo-| question? Yes; but he does not deny that a rational 
graphy, anthropology, natural theology; wrote a work | knowledge of these is possible; the ‘ theoretical” Rea- 
entitled the Natural History of the Heavens, in which, | son is not Reason par excellence, for Kant; and he was 
it is said, he almost completely anticipated. Laplace, by | half conscious of the fact that he had, in the beginning, 
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UNITY. 
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arbitewily defined cognition by limiting | it, on assump- rearing a family. and for hospitality t to friends, it was 


tion, to the intuitions of sense. 


we have immediate certainty, viz.: Freedom, the very 
essence of Reason; and from this follows the practical 
certainty of the nature of God and of the world. Man, 
as free, is a member of the rational kingdom of self- 
legislative wills, the highest member of that kingdom 
being the holy will—God. Freedom being man’s essence | 
his life ought to be the realization, in the world of nat- 
ural causes, of aims proposed by reason. That this may | 


scarcely better than the “ shoe” 
But there is for Kant one speculative idea of which | numerous progeny. 


~~ 


of the old woman with 

A home of their own is the ideal of happy lovers. If 
they can get the right house in which to begin their 
house-keeping and home-making, it may save them a 
great amount of anxiety, confusion and weariness, usual- 
ly attendant upon house-hunting and moving. But if 
they are hasty or careless, if the house be not well 
chosen, they may earnestly wish to exchange it for 
another, and find themselves in bondage to their house. 


be so, we are required to think the world as having its | Or if they succeed in selling it, they are as much obliged 
source from a nature akin to man’s. We must, Kant | to move as though they’ had not owned a house. Much 
says, think the world as “having originated from an depends upon the right choice of a house. Perhaps 
Idea, if it is tp harmonize with that use of reason with- nothing is more important than its location, and the 
out which we should hold ourselves unworthy of reason, | sanitary question deserves the first consideration, since 
or viz.: the moral use, which rests entirely on the idea of| neither business nor pleasure can thrive without good 
the supreme good. " Now, whether Kant’s line of | health. Is the air pure? Is the water good and plenty ? 
thought is wholly tenable or not, it is quite plain that| You cannot afford to look only to your own house and 
the ideas of freedom, immortality and God are for him | grounds in settling the question of the healthfulness of 
not mere poetic fictions, indispensable for practical life, | the situation. Bad arrangements on the premises of 
but utterly devoid of meaning as to the real character of. your neighbor, or in the vicinity, may greatly mar the 
ultimate being; for Kant, Freedom must be taken as a| comfort of your own home, however careful and cleanly 
fact necessarily joined with the conception of Duty. ‘your own family may be. Good neighbors are very 
From that fact the truth of the other speculative ideas | desirable. Only very blind lovers really believe that 
seems to him to follow necessarily. The milk-and-water | they can forever be all in all to each other, so that it will 
* term “agnostic’’ is, therefore, not to be too hastily or | make little ‘difference where they live. If there are 
flippantly applied to him; his name is not to be too| children in the home, important among the influences 
freely used to bolster up a doctrine, the practical bearing | that will educate them, however the parents may plan, 
of which (to say nothing of its untenableness ) is to beget | ‘are their companions of the play-ground and _ school- 
mental and spiritual indolence, to substitute a half- pal- | Toom. Any house has greater adve antages as a home if © 
sied melodrama of mere existence for the real and whole-| placed in the vicinity of good schools, “and of honest, 
some tragedy and comedy of vigorous, free. dutiful | intelligent, enterprising people. Beautiful views, at least 
conduct. ‘one fine out-look from the windows—how greatly to be 
desired! Better than outside ornament or inside deco- 
‘ration of a house is fine natural scenery surrounding it 
With this the dwellers in the house are rich, and need 
not mourn the lack of money to buy costly paintings. 


It is the plain bread-and-butter question which usually 
settles the matter of residence. Hasy access to and from 
business for the bread winner (or bread winners) of the 

family becomes a matter of serious importance, and 
If you like the house you live in, it is very pleasant | beautiful views are forsaken, old associations broken and 
to feel that it is your own, and that-you may build it up or | choice society foregone, close city quarters accepted in 
alter it to suit your taste or convenience. House-owning | place of airy country accommodations, all because the 
is a great help toward home-making. But since all can- | money question is so pressing. 

not be owners of houses, it is pleasant to know that| What kind of a house shall it be? Whether you 
home-making is not entirely dependent upon house-| build it yourself, or have it built, from foundation to 
owning. House and home are not identical. One is chimneys, according to your own original plans,’ or 
body, the other soul. Many a beautiful house is no_ whether you buy a house all ready for occupancy, the 
home to its inmates, though they have a clear title to | choice is somehow characteristic of the man. Many are 
its possession. Home is where people can dwell to- g governed chiefly by the ruling fashion, or by ambition 
vether in freedom and fellowship of soul. Certain ele- | for display. What do we want a house for? For family 
ments of character are the great essentials of a happy | comfort ; for personal privacy and comparative freedom 
home. Buta house for your home isa good thing. | from constraint : for hospitality. Love ina cottage is a 
Especially if it be a good house. It is very convenient | good thing ; but a cottage should have room to grow as 
to own the house, if the conditiéns do not become re- ‘the family orows. It is pleasant to build up a home in 
versed, so that the house comes to own you, instead of | its outward expression—little by little, changes taking 
you the house. Thoreau believed that this was often the | place as they are needed or can be afforded. A small 
«ase among the people he knew; but Thoreau is not our | house has some apparent advantages, but one great need 
best guide “and example in social matters. Neither can|in a home is room enough for all. This saves friction, 
we do as did the more ancient philosopher, Diogenes. | and supplies a vital need of some natures—a chance for 
His tub had advantages, some of which must be appar- | solitude. Hmerson says, somewhere, that the chief ad- 
ent to any housekeeper in house-cleaning season, but for , vantage of college life may be that it gives the boy a 
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separate fire and light, which he could not have in his| nothing of a boarding-house. The meager accommoda- 
father’s house. The girl needs it too. tions of a sod-house on a Nebraska prairie, where the 
A man like Emerson, and still more.a man like | father and mother are the presiding divinities, are far 
Thoreau, and women who partake of the nature of Mary, | more helpful to a child than all the borrowed elegancies 
the friend of Jesus, or of Margaret Fuller, wish for a| of a mansion. The aimless boys and listless girls that 
house where simplicity rules. Emerson professes him-|so cheapen our times, are the legitimate offspring of the 
self glad to be relieved of the care of pictures and stat- | mothers who shrink from what they term “the drudgery 
uary, and more than willing to give into the keeping of | of housekeeping,” and of the fathers who have never 
the public the charge of these important departments. | planted themselves, struck no roots into the soil. The 
Thoreau, by his own confession, would toss out the win- | home-idea is threatened more by yg spirit of restlessness 
dow much of the bric-a-brac and fancy work that fills | that characterizes our Western life than anything else. 
modern houses. But there are plenty of men and women | The nomadic life seems to be on the increase;-and the 
who would not do this, who value their houses as much | the modern nomad, unlike his Aryan forefather, scarcely 
for private art galleries, or museums, or libraries, as for | takes his tent along, but each time sells out at auction 
any other purpose. Many small but important points | his household goods before starting. Once in a life-time 
which a housekeeper would consider—the drainage, con-| I would endorse Horace-Greeley's proverbial advice, 
venience of house-work, ease of lighting, warming and | “‘ Go West, young man! Go West!” But I would em- 
ventilating. But it is very seldom that we can have | phatically add, “When you get there, stay!” When 
everything according to our plan. Most of us have the | once you make your claim, let it be for the sake of own- 
lesson set us in this life, to learn to make the best of|ing a home and not for the sake of speculation. I 


things, and to accept cheerfully what we cannot alter. | would not make house-building or house-owning identical 
spreader Sec with home-making, for homes there are without houses, 

HOUSEK-OWNING _and houses there are many, alas! where homes are not ; 

: : | yet a house is inseparably connected with the home-idea. 

A MAN’S VIEW. The story of humanity’s progress might be pictorially 


told by illustrating the growth of the house: man’s 
“Get the cage before you catch the bird,” is a timid | SToPings for a home are told by his heroic and patient 


maxim, unworthy a brave young man and unjust to a fforts to build a house. To build a house is no mean 


sensible young woman. It is a maxim born ou; of that: thing to do; it is no easy task. The building even of a 
false chivalry of which the world has had quite too much. | P°° house makes the builder a pensioner to the earliest 


A house is more than a cage, and a bride is more than a | dweller in Egyptian mud houses and builders of wig- 
bird. The house that is to become a home is the pro- | ¥@™5- The ingenuities and industries of a continent are 


duct, not the cause of the marriage. The young man taxed in order to build a shanty. He who builds a house 


ho h t : i _| has done something towards finishing the work which 
fraud the wouse he loves of the privileze of helping | G04 has left unfinished. ‘This world, as God has left it, 
5 


him to build that house that is to become a home. Not : is a provokingly unsatisfactory place to stay in. Thought, 


a few of the plans for that home lie in her brains, and | art and love find but meager accommodations in it; but 
* -— 


by rights they should be considered. To defer the | the world, as finished by man—the house-builder—be- 


wedding until the house is completed is, in a majority of comes a place quite delightful to stay in, a place hospita- 


ms PM | ye | : 
cases, to rob it of much of its significance, and to take ble to thought, to art and to love. Some one has said, 


out of married life some of its rarer delights. Yet I “Tt isa solemn thing to build even the outside of a 


tremble for the wedding that does not contemplate a house,” for, like a photograph, it tells tales the sitter 


5 i : : ripe 
house. Young people should beware of matrimony until | "@Yer meant the world should know. 


there is a great heart-hunger for a home, a soul-thirst. The a ta which a Prana erent we ty sah 

for a domestic retreat in which they can “have a bracing | to - “w* —o mn es p a ey ro : 5 uded 

sense of possession. There is a gospel of helpfulness in | U2G°r the three words—* rotechion, Womrort, eauty. 

a sound Warranty Deed of a house and lot, which the The house is our larger overcoat in Winter, our bigger 
, . 7 4 . 

moralist has too long ignored. In the interest of morals | umbrella in Summer. By means of the house we are 


and religion, I Beste, ‘amend, for the benefit of young | enabled to take Carlyle’s advice, and “ manufacture our 


| : 99 le *11° a E 

men and women who are entering upon the holy work of | 0” a aga ; a 1, ict ay , "dis aany die pre 

home-making, the old hymn that says— -Inaturely In Kngiand, largely trom th diseases, impure 
“ ‘surroundings, inadequate housing. The house ought to 


“When I can read my title clear be the asylum for the weary, the place where, after the 


To mansions in the skies, 


sa dd dpsed bn Gvere teax restless struggle in the world, body and mind may find 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” rest. The house worth owning must be built by those 
os ‘ . F \ : ‘ ; ° 
Putting it into some such form as the following: Ln ho can enter into the longings of Goldsmith ; 
When kcan earn my title clear | “In all my wand’rings round this world of care. 
To a cottage on the hill | In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 


: Ci 1 still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
‘Pll bid farewell{to every fear | Amidst some humble bow’rs to lay me down; 
And joy my home will fill. 


| | To husband ont life's taper at the close, 
* . e - é | f sti b ” 
A man is not quite a man until he has ation | Ang Reep the Hame fooms- wasting By. repose 
to own a bit of earth, and [ can hardly see how awoman| I put beauty last in our thought of the house, believ- 


can grow all the wifely graces and matronly strengths| ing that thereby it will be more surely realized. The 
while doomed to live always in a rented house, saying| eye has a consciénee. Art, instead of being the cold- 
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blooded thing it is taken for, is very earnest. 
ways shocked when the canons of use and economy are 
violated. Build your house so that it will offer the 
maximum of protection, health and comfort, and be sure 
that art will confess it as her own; and the world will 
note such a house beautiful, even if it must be “ under 
the suspension of the rules.”’ 

Industry, perseverance and simplicity are the inevit- 
able conditions under which the house is to be owned by 
most people. The time element is the one least attract- 
ive on wedding day. “A house of our own’ comes 
generally only with gray hairs. Labor for a roof to 
shelter you in the decline of life. I can afford to greet 
the sunrise in an open field or in a borrowed house, only 
so I may watch the sunset from my own chamber win- 
dow. 


“The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides himself a home from which to run away,” 


quaintly sang Thomas Young. Better a small house 
and independence, than a big one and a mortgage. Ele- 
gance and Debt vs. Plainness and Prosperity, is the great 
case daily tried at the social bar, with wooers as jurors. 
Alas for the silver wedding-day, if the verdict is given 
on the Elegance side. That house is not a home that 
is built for public eye more than for private use. That 
is made and does not grow. ‘The homestead is a thing 
of parts, each part with a history—love, and the asso- 
ciations of love, making it one. 


When we are as yet small children, long before the 
time when those two grown ladies offer us the choice of 
Hercules, there comes up to us a youthful angel, holding 
in his right hand cubes like dice, and in his left spheres 
like marbles. The cubes are of stainless ivory, and on 
each is written in letters of gold—Truth. The spheres 
are veined and streaked and spotted beneath, with a dark 
crimson flush above, where the light falls on them, and 
in a certain aspect you can make out upon every one oi 
them the three letters L. I. E. The child to whom they 
are offered very probably clutches at both. The spheres 
are the most convenient things in the world; they roll 
with the least possible impulse just where the child 
would have them. The cubes will not roll at all; they 
have a great talent for standing still, and always keep 
right side up. But very soon the young philosopher 
finds that things which roll so easily are very apt to roll 
into the wrong corner, and get out of his way when he 
most wants them, while he always knows where to find 
the others which stay where they are left. Thus he 
learns—thus we learn—to drop the streaked and speckled 
= of falsehood, and to hold fast the white angular 

locks of truth. But then comes Timidity, and after her 
Good-nature, and last of ali Polite-behavior, all insis- 
ting that truth must roll,or nobody can do anything 
with it; and sothe first with her coarse rasp, and the 
second with her broad file, and the third with her silken 
sleeve, do so round off and smooth and polish the snow 
white cubes of truth, that, when they have got a little 
dingy by use, it becomes hard to tell them from the roll- 
ing spheres of falsehood.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an an angel! in ap- 
prehension, how like a god!—Shakespeare. 


“Since Time,” says Goethe, “is not a person we can 
overtake when he is past, let us honor him with mirth 
and cheerfulness of heart while he is passing.” 
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AFTER GOD, WHAT? 


| FROM BROOKE HERFORD’S SERMON AT THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE 


Take an extremer case still. Suppose one who does 
not feel that he has even belief in God remaining. 
What is there remains to him? Man! All that 
science or philosophy may settle or unsettle about 
man’s origin does not touch the fact of what 
man is. Suppose you prove convincingly that this race 
of ours, which has produced Shakespeare and Christ, 
really originated among the tribes of apes, does that 
make one pin’s point difference in the facyof what man 
has in his nature now? He doesn’t rank with the apes 
now, whatever he did in some far-back prehistoric 
epochs! The important thing is, not what humanity 
has grown from, but what it has grown into. And 
about this there is no doubt! Or, you may listen to the 
ideas which have of late been put forward that man’s 
consciousness of free life and power is simply a curious 
self-delusion, for that really he is only an automaton. 
You may study all this theoretically, until you feel as if 
one could no longer say that one’s soul was one’s own. 
But go out again from the study to the world; go out and 
mingle with your fellow-creatures in their actual living, 
and lo! the reality of what man is, is utterly untouched 
by it all. Is man mere matter? Well and good, then we 
have to spiritualize our definition of matter to include 
all that before we have named heart and conscience and 
soul. The first life that you come across which has 
manifestly in it what we call a living heart, that is 
gentle and thoughtful and kind, that seeketh not its own, 
that has a happy smile for children and a helpful hand 
for the weak, and a merciful patience for those who have 
gone wrong—why, such a life scatters all one’s doubts 
about man to the winds. 

Oh, there is a world of wonder and awe simply in 
human life, if only you will really believe in that and 
study it and make the best of it. Go and mix with the 
common throng of busy men and women. You find 
much that is selfish and mean and wrong, and yet you 
know your feeling that it is so is itself a witness of 
something higher in your nature. But you find also 
much that is pure and earnest and good. You find men 
struggling with heavy burdens and not borne down; 
you find them saddened by sharp sorrows and yet resting 
in an inward peace; you find them beset with many 
temptations and yet keeping an earnest stand-up fight 
against them, and feeling that if they can only get clear 
of sin it would be life’s grandest blessing. This higher 
element in life, the element that comes of what we call 
heart and conscience and soul, is the most tremendous 
factor in the make-up of the world! What does it 
matter how we got it? This is what I mean by saying 
that, even if you go to the very extremity of skepticism, 
there still remains Man. And [ cannot regard that as 
nothing. I would say, most earnestly, that if a man 
should come even to this, that he can see nothing, dis- 
cern nothing to believe in beyond the human life about 
him, yet if he will act on this principle of strengthening 
what remains—if he will take this human life, and be- 
lieve in this, and reverently love it, and try to find out 
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all that it has in it, and make it all that it might be, he 
will not feel that all is gone. There, close about him, 
day by day, are the noblest and most awful realities. 
In every wy of human greatness, in every com- 
panionship of helpful friendship—aye, and even in every 
ragged, untaught child, in every weak life that pleads so 
pitifully for help towards what it might be—in what 
men are, in all that they sadly and conspicuously are 
not; even in mere humanity is quite enough to be a 
very real religion for a man, if only he will take in man’s 
fullness and make the most of it. Yes, and to lead 
on to other religion, too; for in man are not only the 
poor or struggling to be sympathized with, but the wise 
and great to be reverenced; the thought of man in- 
cludes man’s faith in God; the thought of man will 
bring the true thinker back to the holiest of our race, 
back to man’s noblest book, the Bible; back to man’s 
loftiest teacher, leader, Savior—Jesus Christ. 


—_=---—--— — 


CuurcHh Music, with Mopern Improvemants.—“ Only 
a few days ago I heard a church choir do the oratorio of 
‘The Prodigal Son,’ by the author of ‘ Pinafore,’ ‘ Pirates 
of Penzance’ and other classics. For realistic beauty I 
don’t think I ever heard the effort equaled. First the 
basso growled out, in his most profundo voice: ‘Bring 
forth the best robe and put it on him.’ As the echo of 
his chest tones died away under the vaulted ceiling, the 
organ took up the theme, repeating the invocation in 
every form of which the instrument was capable. It be- 
yan by asking for the robe in a matter-of-fact way, as if 
that were its regular business which it had to attend to, 
though it took no special interest therein. Then it made 
a plaintive request for the robe; then an earnest appeal, 
followed by a stern command to produce the robe at 
once, without any delay. And then, as the liquid notes 
went singing through the big pipes, and sobbing through 
the little ones, you could plainly hear the rustling of the 
robes as the prodigal thrust in first one arm and 
then another, while the attendant fastened the 
girdle and pulled down the folds. As the organ ceased, 
the refreshed basso, with the lowest notes in his register 
called out for the’ hired man to ‘ bring hither the fatted 
calf and kill it. This gave the organist another oppor- 
tunity, of which he joyfully availed himself. He not 
only enforced the demand of the basso, with variations, 
which no man in charge of a calf could possibly resist, 
but he fairly reveled in a musical picture of the whole 
scene. The struggles of the calf, his final resignation, the 
comments of the spectators upon his remarkable fatness 
and even the sizzling of the veal in the frying-pan were 
rendered in as life-like a manner as wind an eve and 
pipes and poew and fingers and feet and classical inspi- 
ration could do it. And in this manner the duet went on 
throughout the entire parable. Sometimes the organ 
was ahead. Sometimes the basso scored a point. “But 
everywhere and always there was that noble, classical 
rendition of the story into music, without the omission 
of a single incident. The elder brother’s growling, in 
particular, as given by the organ, wasa gem of the first 
water—or would have been ifthe organ had been one of 
those that go by water. I don’t think I ever appreciated 
the story halfso thoroughly before. I certainly never 
felt anything like so much sympathy for the elder bro- 
ther in his wish that the — son had not found 
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a enongh to keep him from starving.”’—Detroit Free 
e88. — 


She was a wise mother who said to her boy: “Ido 
not ask you to go to the head of your class, for I dare 
say the other boys are brighter than you. God settled 
that when you and they were born. But I do ask you 
to come home without misdemeanor marks. You can 
be obedient, kind, and a gentleman.”—E. E. Hale, 


Gonferences. ~ 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE—SHEFFIELD. 


A good attendance and a programme brimful of good 
things marked this Conference. Strong, thoughtful 
articles, a reverent reliance upon divine guidance and 
support, and earnest encouragement of high impulse 
characterized the feast of good things. 

Dr. Kerr, detained by an impending death, and E. §. 
Elder by his own illness, were the only defections from 
a programme of rare strength. Even with these two 
papers out the session was full to overflowing, and the 
cry was for more time to consider the matter offered. 
Messrs. Clute, Cushing and Trask, from Iowa Conference, 
added pleasure and profit to the occasion by their pres- 
ence and participation. 

A feature of the Conference was the beautiful hospi- 
tality of Buda and Sheffield congregations, which proved 
a very happy adjunct to the feast of soul, and called out 
a hearty vote of thanks. Many and marked were the 
encomiums passed upon the work of the pastor of these 
congregations, whose 26 years teaching shows results in 
the heartiness of support and earnestness of purpose, 
which all who knew the man and his following felt from 
the first could not fail to make Sheffield Conference, so 
far as local features were concerned, a perfect success. 

The Conference was appropriately opened by Mr. Miln, 
in a sermon pointing out the small beginnings of Christ- 
ianity, and the apparent insignificance of the seed sown 
upon the hills of Judea. Noting the eternity of its truth 
rising superior to all disaster, and emphasizing the 
virility of its life, which springs up with increased power 
from all prunings of dead branches and false growths. 

Thursday morning a devotional meeting, opened by 
Clute, followed by Wassall, Herford, Galvin and Jones, 
attuned to cosmic harmonies and infused with the divine 
spirit those participating. Mr. Wassall, in an article on 
The Liberal Fraternity, laid open the subject for an 
earnest discussion. He pleaded for a liberal fellowship, 
as broad as the bounds of truth, justice, and the attri- 
butes of divinity, regardless of theologic bounds. Breadth 
of research would, he thought, reveal the divinity in 
man, which would warrant us in girdling the earth and 
binding the ages in the liberal fellowship. 

Mr. Herford, while he would do nothing to narrow our 
fellowship, still recognized limitations which erect them- 
selves. He would include all who group about the great 
central shafts of truth. The liberal fellowship is char- 
acterized by common truth and general freedom, and to 
a fellowship within these broad grounds great tender- 
ness and mutual respect are essentials. 

Mr. Jones followed with remarks, indicating the 
bounds of liberal fellowship as identical with the line 
between right and wrong. The quarrel was theologic. 
The promised millennium was to be looked for through 
character, not creed—to come through the triumph of 
right, not through theologic interpretation. He strongly 
reprehended the toleration of indifference as opposed to 


the toleration of belief, and showed that zeal and earn- | 
,estness were not incompatible with religious toleration. 
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Mr. Clute defended the daa of intellect, belief, segue 


and creed in religion, showing the necessity of strong. | 
conviction before expression in good deeds could be ex- | 


UNITY. 


i ee ee ee 


Gorrespondenes. 


wees Cee 


pected. The mistake of the past was not dogma, but | HOW WE RAISED OUR MONEY FOR THE CON- 


false dogma. Heredity, with the perpetuity of evil and 


good entailed, was the theme of an able paper by Mr. | 


Galvin. The subject is no new one, but the problem is 


one which will puzzle philanthropy throughout the years. | St. Louis Conference. 


FERENCE. 


Dear Unity: Thirty ministers, they said, were at the 


So thirty ministers probably went 


Discussion could elicit nothing more practical than the | home wondering how to raise the increased contribution 


consolation that the law is, on the whole, beneficent, and 


the trust that the good will outlive and ultimately eradi-| of 1881-2; and some owned at once it would be hard to 


‘raise their share. 


cate the evil. 

Mr. Clute, in a paper on Herbert Spencer vs. Herbert 
Spencer, indicated vulnerable points in Mr. Spencer’s 
lauded philosophy, making a very strong onslaught on 
some of the positions assumed by Mr. Spencer. 


In the evening Mr. Herford preached a helpful sermon, 
drawing a lesson from the experiences of Moses and 


Elijah in their efforts and discouragements in uplifting 
The divine reserve which ever stands be-| 


their people. 


in it except to those who have not tried it. 


asked of each church for the Western Conference work 


May I tell, therefore, how one, church 
solved the problem on the first Sunday after the return 
from St. Louis? The plan which did so well in one place 
may be worth trying in another. There is nothing new 
A hint from 


Brother Snyder put me on the track, and I would pass 


hind him who works with God. Perhaps the most 


thoughtful production of the Conference was the paper 


on the Nature and Cause of Evil and its Source, by Mr. 


Tiffany, and if the ultimate source of evil was not dis- | 


covered to the satisfaction of those present, the reason 


may possibly be found in the mystery which lies at the | | 


root of all things. 
Up to this point the Conference had taken no cog- 


nizance of the fact that “It is not good for man to be 
alone,” but following came three papers touching the | 
The | 
first, by Miss Graves, took up the question of woman’s| 
capacities—deprecating the common view of woman’s 
living wholly in the affections—urging the claim of wo- 
man to powers co-ordinate with man. The best assur-| 

ance of the triumph of the cause Miss G. advocates, is. 

found in the earnest advice she gives to women to culti- 


vate individuality—to avoid a parasitic disposition to! 


woman question, of an eminently practical nature. 


emancipate themselves from the thralldom of fashion, 
and to devote their lives to high endeavor. Mr. Blake 


gave a poeticand able examination of the subject of | 


matrimony, under the title, “ Home as a Double Star.” | churches,—how Chicago and St. Louis were waking up 


The importance of enlarging the field of usefulness of | to generous interest in the larger general work,—how an 


women, of maintaining the sanctity of the home, and of | active centre to that work had been quietly growing up 


educating the mother, were dwelt upon. Mrs. McMahon, | in Chicago the last three years,—and how an organized 


in an excellent paper on Friendship, drew the lines be- 
tween love and friendship, recalled some illustrious in- 
stances of friendship between the sexes, and proceeded 


to consider the aids and enemies of friendshipin modern 
life. 


received attention from Mr. Jones. He spoke of the 
nature of the Sunday School as a place of worship, not 
a class room. Flippancy and change were to be depre- 


~- cated, and width of religious view inculcated, making the 


children feel that the questions engaging their attention 
were broad as humanity. Soberness and reverence 
should mark the Sunday School. 

A platform meeting of informal, good-natured con- 
ference on various topics, closed a session of unusual in- 
terest and profit. C. E. Swirzsr, Sec’y. 


The remedy for the defects of our society lies 


largely in the hands of women. The Sunday School | first is to raise more money for these Liberal missionary 


——— 


his hint along. } 
The people found cards like the following in their seats 
that Sunday wines 


—_—-- 


UNITY CHURCH, ...cccces...-.. 
I will contribute............... cents monthly to the support of the 
_ general work of the Western Unitarian Conference, for the year | 
May, 1881-April, 1882. 

} | eee cents monthly to the work of the Western Sunday 
School Society for the same time. (Annual membership in this 
Society is $1.00.) 

The sums payable each month on request. 


SD iitiinintia tuiniccrcuctiesscecinevesssetannsioenens | 
Be i cbvaatindtncnesvenibajneiedanenvsbinniiinineneses | 
Tt atatatateiclaialoletein.| 
1881-1882... ¢ |; & i/o) 2) oe sizisgidi9isik& 3 
| 3/2)2\2/8|8 2/8 /3/2) a) 2 
| (ee Se SN HOR OE ROR Bee BNC BRE Dea 
| W.U. C......| | 
| | | | 
| | | } ! | 
' ! ! 
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Then, for sermon, the people heard about our good 
time at St. Louis,—how the sense of a life-in-common 
| was beginning to show itself among the Western Liberal 


and earnest Unitarianism had a double mission in the 
West, to help leaven its orthodoxy with free thought and 
its free thought with religious feeling. And then said 
somewhat to this effect :— 

“T have two objects in this card-experiment. The 
purposes than we yet have done, and yet to do this ina 
way that shall be easy to the givers. The second is my 
hope that every one of our congregation will give something 
to this missionary work,—believing, as I do, that it will 
do every one good to feel he is a part, however small, in 
the great whole. However small,—I mean that literally. . 
I shall not be ashamed, but on thescontrary right glad to 
collect one cent a month from any man, woman or child, 
who gives that amount heartily to this purpose. Give the 


one cent in that spirit now, and I know, when you can 


- — —_ = — ——— . - —_ -——— 


Vaasa. 6S 
afford it, you will give more, because you will enjoy | this kind of endeavor to rule them out because they 
doing so. And I would ask that the amount promised | seem too near to Orthodoxy. If our emphasis on “ Free- 
he 80 small that none will let it lessen whatever he is in dom, fellowship and character,” instead of special the- 
the habit of giving to the support of our local church. _ ological views, as the basis of church association, is not 
“And the purpose in asking for this card-response to be an empty word, let us understand that it will in- 
to-day is that I may have the pleasure of forwarding your | clude—and, surely, this is its glory—men of very various 
subscription as soon as I learn how much I can depend theological views. It will include some from the very 
upon collecting. The expenses of the work (salaries, verge of orthodoxy, only not regarding their orthodoxy 
etc.,) have to be met each month—there is no margin | as the essential of Fellowship, and it will include others 
whatever to our treasury,—and as some societies are| who perhaps believe hardly anything, and yet who cling 
always dilatory, it is a great help if others can be over- | to some association with religious life. Haven’t we room 
prompt. for both sorts? Let us keep the doors open at each side 
“Tf any persons prefer to pay the whole sum at one | of our free Temple of the Lord. Brooxr HErrorp. 
time, or in three or four payments instead of twelve | Chicago, May 5, 1881. 
that, of course,can be done. Each card, as you notice, | —*, 
keeps my account with its signer. | 
“And I hope some of us believe sufficiently in the 
Western Sunday School Society, and what it is doing, to, Dsar Unity: I have just come from a religious con- 
raise the grade of Services and Lessons for our children, ference. There were six or eight essays, besides sermons. 
to add to whatever we give the Conference, the eight or | For each paper, and the conference upon it, was allotted 
ten cents a month which will make us Annual Members one hour. Not an insufficient time, if the essays were 
of the Sunday School Society. The card is arranged for | kept within a fair half hour; leave space for half-a-dozen 
both Societies. Will our ushers please go slowly with the | five-minute speeches and a great deal of pith and sense 
boxes!” can be put into five minutes. But will you believe it? 
The result was that nearly half as much again as was Yes, I expect you will, for you have yourself seen it so 
asked of us on the increased apportionment was prom- | again and again; almost every essay took the whole hour, 
ised, and will be sent at once to the Treasurer of the! or close upon it! Unrry, this is an outrage! Suppose 
Western Conference,—besides some sixty Annual Mem-' free conference on the subjects put out of the question, 
berships to the Sunday School Society. Of course, the what mental digestion can dispose of a day’s series of 
bother of collecting remains, but they will not let it be , hour essays, coming close one upon another? And it is 
much bother. so wholly unnecessary. There was not one of those 
What pleased most about the whole thing was the | papers that could not have been brought within a thirty 
trumber of persons who thus began their interest in our minutes’ limit by a little of that process which I have 
general Liberal work, and the way in which those who | suggested in the title of this letter—‘‘ Boil it down!” 
had little to spare gave their 10 cents and their 5 a| Unrry, do advocate a “self-denying ordinance,” to be 
month to the two Societies, and a few of the children | enforced in all our conferences! And so make them 
their 3 cents and their 2 cents. better for many who, like your correspondent, have 


A Weak MENTAL DIGESTION. 


ee eee eee a 


BOIL IT DOWN! 


—_—-- ~—_— — eee - - -_— 


“EASTER THEOLOGY”: A SIDE REPLY. 


| No Riext tro Fatse Opiyions.—Mr. Savage says: “A 


a -man gives vigorous, earnest, and impassioned utterance 
Epitor Unity: Is the Unitarian Church a free church, | to his rationalist opinions, even in his own pulpit; and 


or not? That is the real question raised by the writer | liber, a, ae 7 wes 7 rar niothagyen «3 to be 
liberal! But here you are declaiming against other 

ey oy = . mask 3 the te saatte — ple’s opinions. Have they not the same right to their 

a on certain Laster hymn, | belief that you have to yours” They thus take it for 

as inconsistent with Unitarianism. Personally, I do not} granted that true liberalism means a grand mush of in- 

like that hymn any better than this “ Anxious Inquirer.” | differ ee It means nothing of the kind in my diction- 

I certainly am not concerned to defend the expressions ah A right to his opinions? No man living 


has any right to any opinion that is not true. It is your 
ofthat hymn. But Iam concerned to defend Mr. Hor- duty to get it away from him, if you can; for false calay 


ton’s right to use it without his place among Unitarians | ion leads to false action. It is equally his duty to get 
being questioned. For that is what is meant. I chal-| your false opinions away from you. Laberalism in relig- 


lenge the writer to come out from behind his mask, and | rotten hae ave ap coe yer gall Be egw pore 


I venture to assert that he will prove to be one who | each other, and learn to love each other in spite of opin- 
knows perfectly well who Mr. Horton is, and what the |ion. But, in the great warfare for truth there should be 


“Second Church, Boston,” is.. Unrry, it is time to stop. for false opinions no quarter. It isa war of extermina- 


: oie A : ‘tion. In science there is no mercy shown to mistaken 
— eneree were of one another's use of words opinions. Both sides recognize them as common prey. 
names. Are you not getting tired of this or that §o shouldit be in religion.— Unity Pulpit. 


expression being held up as inconsistent with Unitarianism? | 


Unitarianism is—as it al has been— t, b | . 
defined fell = aos me = to yi ens, No outward lot is degraded but that into which men 
undefined fellowship; and as I have always fought, in my | ¢,1) by vice; and on this principle affluence is as often 


humble way, against any endeavor to rule men out because | as degraded condition as poverty, for as many grow rich 
they are too radical, so I mean equally to fight against | as grow poor by guilt.—Channing. | 
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 Blotes from fhe tield, 


THE ECONOMIES or Lire.—According to The Signal, war | 
is to be clawed among the more economic vices. Eng- 


-_ 


land paid six times as much for drink as for the Afghan- 


istan war. 
Tue THEOLOGY or Hats.—According to our neighbor, 


the Jewish Advance, the Israelites of Minneapolis are | 


greatly divided on the hat question. Are they to be 
donned or doffed while at the Sabbath service? 


Eastern Notes.—We go’to press with this number, 
conscious that the Boston air is full of anniversary elo- 
quence, which we would like to transfer to our columns. 
But no echo of it has yet reached our ears. We must 
wait till our next issue. 


—Reyv. I. F. Porter, of Chicopee, Mass., is soon to close 
his ministry at that place. 


—Rev. C. A. Staples has closed his ministry at Prov-. 


idence. His present address is Mendon, Mass. 


—Rev. Lyman Clark, of Petersham, insists on~re- 
signing, notwithstanding the protestation of his parish. 
—Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in his discourse in 


memory of Dr. Palfrey, recently deceased, says that in 
the early period of the Unitarian movement in Boston, 


“ Channing was its prophet, Walker its philosopher, Pier- 


pont its orator and poet, Greenwood its artist, Henry 
Ware was its saint.”’ Of Dr. Palfrey he said he “ balanced 
carefully the true and the false, the right and the wrong, 
of every question that came before him: it was hard for 
him to be an advocate, for he looked on both sides of a 
subject.” 

ENGLEWwoop.—Miss Florence Kollock’s successful min- 
istry in this place is soon to be rewarded with a new 
church, which is fast approaching completion. After the 
vacation Miss Kollock hopes to withdraw from the Blue 
Island work, and concentrate her energies upon this im- 
portant suburb of Chicago. 


ScotLaNpD.—The Scotch Kirk is a wonderful combina- 
tion of deeps and shallows, now giving to the world 
“The Scotch Sermons,” rich in modern thought and pro- 
found spirituality, and then suspending Prof. Macgregor, 
of the New College, Edinburgh, for reading in the class 
room a Gaelic version of a modern poem just aftera 


student had read a modern Greek version of a portion 
of the Bible. 


Our Doms Rewarions.—The Zoophilist is a new paper 
with a newly-coined name, published in London, as the 
organ of the “Society for the Protection of Animals from 
Vivisection.” We infer that William Henry Channing, 
the earnest humanitarian from America, has something 
to do with the editing. The first number at hand con- 
tains matter that gives much information and strangely 
moves the heart to tenderness. 


UNITY. 


~_ ~~ . - —_ 


‘tural and industrial school for freedmen. Out of a 
ed thousand inquiries received last year for colored women 
and girls to do housework, but very few could be sup- 
plied out of the sixty thousand refugees. Not a coat, 
but skill to earn one; not bread, but brains, do these 
colored dependents most need. Any contribution to this 
‘Industrial Institute may be sent to William Penn Nixon, 
: Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
SHEFFIELD, ILt.—The Report of the Lilinois Confer- 
ence, which was crowded out of our last issue, appears in 
this. We hope our readers will find some hint of what 
| was to those present a revelation of the power which an 
Unitarian church, working quietly through a term of 
years, may exert in a Western village. Busy men left 
shop and plow and store to crowd the little church for 
two whole days, because they had been trained to be- 
lieve in and work for ideas. 


MILITANT, BUT NOT Mititary.—The editor of this paper 
has frequently testified to his belief in heroic religion, 
he has advocated the sanctity of the martial spirit that 
| shrinks not from conflict. Error and sin are foes to be 
met, but he is willing to confess that itis possible to 
| carry this principaltoo far, as was done at Enniskillen, 
in Ireland, recently, where the “Salvation Army” and 
the “ Hallelujah Army ” collided, and the magistrate had 
to turn out the police; and we read, “aide-de-camp Gillies, 
of the Hallelujah Army, went to jail singing and preach- 
ing.” 

Auton, Itu.—The Little Stone Church on the hill is 
one of the veteran Unitarian churches of the West. It 
has housed the Little Band of worshippers through 
hopeful and desponding days. Since the ministry of 
Mr. Fisher, it has had a quiet, successful career, clothing 
itself with a parsonage; there is but one other, that we 
know of, in the West. A cheery word comes to us of 
this society. Receiving an impulse at the St. Louis 
Conference, it has had its reckoning day, meeting all 
back indebtedness, providing for all the next year’s ex- 


penses, and paying half of its apportionuteht to the 
Treasury of the Western Conference. 


A Licut Bearer.—A shaft of radiance struck us the 
other day, while we were deep in the entanglements of 
Uniry types, in the form of C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse. He 
looked in upon us on his way home from the far West. 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Idaho Springs 
and other places were permitted to receive from him 
news from the empyrean. Whenever our faith in the 
possibility of rational religion to produce a manhood 


— 


>| that is tender as well as strong, gentle as well as bold, 


wavers, we think of him and are reassured. Brother 
Mills always seems to us likea section of the “King- 
dom to come.” Enough of such would make it the 
* Kingdom here.” 


MonmoutH, ILu.—A few ladies in this place organized 
themselves, last winter, into a “ Unitarian Society,” 
and have since been quietly nursing themselves into 


—— 


Kansas Rerucees.—The Freedmen’s Association, of | strength. On the 15th ult., the Secretary of the Western 


Topeka, Kansas, has found it necessary to disband, as so 
many of the refugees congregated in and around that 
town. The Society of Friends are choosing the better 
part of charity in taking steps to establish an agricul- 


Conference preached in the court house, morning and 
evening. It was the first Unitarian service ever held in 
this city—the university town of the United Presbyter- 
ians. On the 22d, Rev. Mr. Conger, of the Universalist 


aie te 


fellowship, preached there. Arrangements were made by 
Mr. Jones for Rev. Enoch Powell to speak for them May 
29th and June 5th. June 12th the Secretary will again 
speak to them, at which time it is hoped some plans 
may be perfected forthe permanent establishment of 
another altar dedicated to Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion, adding one more to the small but 
cheery fraternity of Unitarian churches in the Mississ- 
ippi valley. 

THe CHANNING CLUB-ROOM.—Our new head-quarters 
are at last completed and we are prepared to receive our 
friends, not only cordially, but handsomely, with an 
easy chair and a good book near at hand. The Chan- 
ning Club held its third monthly meeting at the Grand 
Pacific, on Wednesday evening, May 25th. At this 
meeting the Committee on the Room, through its 
Chairman, P. B. Moulton, Esq., reported the expenditure 
of a little over $500 in the furnishing of the room and 
acknowledged additional donations to the extent of 
about $150. Three hundred dollars were appropriated 
from the treasury of the Club, and the additional seven 
hundred dollars, to meet the first year’s expenses, were 
promptly provided for by the gentlemen present, after 
which the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the room recently fitted up by the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, at 40 Madison street, 
be bereafter known as “The Channing Club Room,” to 
be taken in charge of by this Club, and to be used as an 


Unitarian reception-room and general head-quarters for 
the West. 


Resolved.—That an especial committee of four be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the room, and to devise ways 


a means necessary to its maintenance, and to audit all 
ills. 


Resolved.—That the Treasurer of this Club be author- 
ized to pay all bills thus audited out of such special funds 
as may be provided for such purpose by vote of the club. 

Messrs. P. B. Moulton, J. D. Hervey, F. C. Wilson and 
J. Ll. Jones were appointed on said committee. 

The hearty thanks of the Club were tendered to Mr. 
Moulton for the efficient and generous way in which he 
has contributed time and labor to this interest. These 
thanks are not only due from the Club and the office 
occupants, who have been thus unexpectedly trans- 
planted from uninviting to pleasant surroundings, but 
also from all the friends of Uniry in the Mississippi 
valley. For this movement to strengthen the center 


will add to the strength and efficiency of every spoke 
and felly. 


We turn from seeking thee afar 
And in unwonted ways, 

To build from out our daily lives 
The temples of thy praise. 


And if thy casual comings, Lord, 
To hearts of old were dear, 

What joy shall dwell within the faith 
That feels thee ever near! 


F. L. Hosmer—In Hymns and Chorais. 


CO 


“We all buy our own experience in life; on one of 
two rocks we split.. Either we do not want a thing after 
we have got it, or we do not get it till we no longer want 
it. Some of us suffer shipwreck both ways.” 


—-—-— — -—. 


Love is lowliness; on the wedding ring sparkles no 
jewel.— Richter. 
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Published by “Unity,” 40 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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THEODORE PARKER, 
AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


— 


BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN, 


(The references are mainly to Frothingham’s “ Life of Parker,” under 
the abbreviation “‘ Life;’’ and to Parker’s “‘ Discourse of Religion,’ Put- 
nam’s edition, under the abbreviatiun ‘‘ D. o. R.”’) 


Lesson &. 


Tue ANTI-SLAVERY LEADER. 


1. Political Events. 


Read the outline of political events,—the annexation 
of Texas,—the war with Mexico,—the election of Gen- 
eral Taylor and the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Life, p. 378. This was the darkest hour for the slave. 
There was no legal shelter in all the North. Daniel 
Webster, and with him “the wealth, eminence and 
social respectability of Massachusetts,” were in favor of 
the slave law. 


2. Force of Conviction. 


People sometimes ask, ‘What has philosophy to do 
with actual life?” Here is an illustration. Theodore Par- 
ker believed that the voice of God spoke directly in his 
soul. He saw slavery and said, “I do know what is right 
by the everlasting law of God.” Life, p. 384. Hence, he 
regarded all pro-slavery advocates as true to a depraved 
conscience or false to a true one. We can never under- 
stand such men as Parker, if we do not take into account 
the fact they believed themselves in direct communica- 
tion with the infallible source of right. 

Suppose he had held the opposite philosophical tneory, 
that the knowledge of what is right or wrong is gradual- 
ly learned by the experience of mankind, that “con- 
science! is our opinion on evidence,” then he might have 
said, “ Those who uphold slavery may be as conscientious 
as I am. Their estimate of facts may indicate that 
slavery is a necessary method of ultimate good, and will 
disappear as its utility comes to an end.’’* 


&; Consecration. 


He was bent on leading a crusade for freedom. “I feel 
that the fate is upon me. * * Here are four millions 
of my brothers and sisters who are literally dumb, they 
are not allowed to speak, and they hold up their hands 
to me in earnest entreaty, saying, ‘Speak for us,’ and I 
must do for them all I can.” | 


4. Words. 


He lectured from city to city. Wrote incessantly to 
politicians. The flame of his zeal leaped higher and 
higher; he seemed to rage with fury; his friends even 
shrank from the violence of his speeches. He was a 
terrable opponent. His moral heat scorched men like 
flames of vengeance. “He pursued certain prominent 
men of Boston with remorseless severity, holding them 
up to public scorn, thrusting acts of theirs into people’s 
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faces, till they seemed to be congested masses of turpi- | #Dy enterprise dependent on combination (except war) was possible. 
tude.” Life p. 433 The slaveholder was the next step in front of the savage. The Amer- 

ie? sae’ . | fean who exercised this authority was born tens of thousands of years 
He regrets, in one instance, that he did not say certain | too jate to be undisturbed. 


things which “ would have rung like the blows ofa bat-| 3. Parker’s Bitterness.—Dr. Clarke says: “I cannot approve of Thes- 


tle-axe 6n a robber’s door-post.” “I was filled with in- | dore Parker’s severity. I consider it false, because extravagant; un- 


dignation at the mean, base spirit (so it seemed to me) just, because indiscriminate; unchristian, because unrelenting and 
| 


‘unsympathizing. * * Being so great,I wish he had been greater. 


which led strong men to halt, to say and not do. I felt | Being so loving to his friends, I wish he could also have felt less bit- 


that I could eat them up, and spit their pitiful ambition | ter scorn towards his opponents.” 
out of my mouth.” Life, p. 385. | But may we not think of this bitterness of the reformer’s temper as 
But, said Emerson, “It was his merit, like Luther, Matt. Arnold gc cet s ~sc when he says: 
Knox, Latimer, and John Baptist, to speak tart truth ERO Opertt OF the Wort, 
Beholding the absurdity of men— 
when that was peremptory, and when there were few to 


Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile, 
say it.” Life, p.550. Expound here Matt. xxiii. For one short moment, wander o’er his lips— 
5. Deeds. 


That smile was Heine !"’ 


May we not say: The spirit of the Universe, seeing the ia of 


: ; . ; ye the slave, the slowness of their natural deliverers, 
Under Parker’s direction, a committee. of vigilance 


for the aid of slaves was maintained, “and in the course 
of a year succeeded in passing four hundred colored That glance was Parker !’’ 
men and women into Canada.” 

He openly announced he would resist the Fugitive 


Slave Law. Sheltered William Craft and his wife. Read. Che SD fudp GWab le. 


of the curious marriage scene. (Life, p. 403.) Also, the ;———------- _— 


| AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
story of Shadrach. (Life, p. 412.) Also, about Thomas | «4 tcoke, can 6 cbiained of the Colesreve Bock Co..4 Madison cived. 
Lewis, who was brought back to slavery, saying, “ And Chicago. 


this is Massachusetts liberty.” See, too, the case of | 
Anthony Burns,—the meeting for rescue at Faneuil PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM APRIL 2—MAY @. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GoD, AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY. By Elisha 
Hall,—Parker ready to lead an assault on the Court) yyijfora Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1881. pp. 273, ' 


House,—the plan frustrated,—the slave’s retur n. Tell” THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. By James Morris Whiton. 
how he was marched through the streets, houses draped | Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 273. 
ashing | L STYLE, AND OTHER Essays. By William Matthews. L. L. 
in black, the church bell tolling, fire engines dashing | .U3"337 2°'1'.."Gulcager ital. Dp US. M150 
sous ; ° Sen ( _ <i ” ) — s “ped LoTHarIR. By Benjamin Disraeli. PartI and II. Standard Series. 
Sunday’s sermon on “ The new crime against humanity.” | 1. K. Funk & ©o., N. Y. Peice, 25cts. each. 
Animosity abated. Parker arrested, but soon released. — i 
(Life, p. 429.) Do you not think when years have 
lapsed people will wonder that all true men were not 
exasperated to the kind of fanaticism Parker was  @_ P, Putnam’s Sons have issued a pamphlet on the 
possessed of, in view of the horrible wickedness of spoil system, or Civil pervem Reform in the Custom 
slavery? Do you not also think that however passion | House in New York. It is one of the hand-books of 
: or aarp . . | the Civil Service Reform. Association.——The death of 
may reinforce conviction at the hour, it is no real gain in | 4,. ‘Theodore Parker leaves the illy-administered liter- 
the longrun. Slavery is dead, and half a generation of | ary estate of the great preacher in such a shape that it is 
our young men are also dead. So, while we honor Parker | hoped his writings will find, for the first time in America, 
and the Abolitionists, let us also honor the cooler heads, a on eeeeees and a ~ | 
; , edition o istoric ns” are already announced. 
who hoped to banirh slavery by slower but less costly W, pelieve that Parker's day is yet to come, when large 
method. It was well for the Beelzebub of war to cast out numbers will find inspiration in his printed words. 
the Beelzebub of slavery, but it had been better if right An Emerson Birth-day Book is announced by Houghton, 
had had a better arm. Mifflin & Co., prepared on the plan of the Longfellow 
Birthday Book, with ‘remarkable passages on the left 
hand pages and blanks for autographs on the right hand 
pages. The multiplication of such books will make one 
. eigen : : wish he had two birth-days a year.—Macmillan & Co. 
vation and ee a from others. Wilful devotion to an agnorant announce, through the Dial, that they have prepared an 
conscience has always been a source of bigotry and cruelty. Con- ‘Index to “ Ward’s English Poets,” which is to be pub- 


science cannot act without reference to knowledge. We should be | }jghed with future editions, and furnished to all present 
as anxious to think as we ought, as to act as we think. God’s revel-| 


= ; ; owners on application. This makes, beyond a question, 
ation is in the conscience,—not in yours or mine by themselves, but of this work the best selection from the English Poets 


eA at presi as = mankind. No Scripture is of private interpre- ‘inthe market, for all the standard poems »re accom- 
al Bet a ee inspired men generally haveso panied with critical and biographical matter prepared 
' UK. 


*,* 
_by the most competent critics.——In the death of James 
2, Slavery. Slavery once marked the highest reach of progress. It | y P 


T. Field, America has lost its greatest patron of litera- 
was an immense forward stride'when conquerors said to the van-| tyre, There are no more apt lines found in Whittier than 
guished: ‘You shall be our slaves.” 


Before that, they killed them those which describe the genial poet-publisher in “The 
in immediate vengeance, or in sacrifice to their gods. When con- Tent on the Beach ’” 


querors owned a herd of slaves, then they forced them to work fora 

common object. Then, instead of the rude, temporary hut, each man | 
built for himself; permanent dwellings were erected. Co-operation | 
began by the coercion of brute force. Man became a slave before. 


“ Let an indignant glance, 
For one short moment, flash from out his eyes— 


—— 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Themes for Conversation. 
1. Conscience. Show that conscience, like reason, needs culti- 


One, with his beard scarce silvered, bore 
‘A ready credence in his looks, 

A lettered magnate, ruling o'er 
An ever-widening realm of books. 
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In him brain-currents, near and far, 
Converged asin a Leyden jar; 
The old, dead authors thronged him round about, 
And Elzevir’s gray ghosts from leathern graves looked out. 


He Knew each living pundit well, 
Could weigh the gifts of him or her, 

And well the market valnetell 
Of t and philosopher ; 

But if he lost, the scenes behind, 

vd ea of reverence vague and blind, 

Findin aoa rs human at the best, 
“No rea lips than his the good he saw confessed. 


s Sd * ad x * 


Pleasant it was to roam about 
The lettered world as he had done, 
And see the lords of song without 
Their singing robes and garland on, 
With Wordsworth paddle Rydal mere, 
Taste rugged Elliott’s home-brewed beer, 
And witn the ears of Rogers, at fourscore 
Hear Garrick’s buskined tread and Walpole’ s wit once more. 


a 


FAITH AND FREEDOM. A volume of Sermons. 
Brooke. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. pp. 366. $1.50. 


Mr. Brooke first attracted general attention as the 
biographer of Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, some fifteen 
years ago. Since that time, as minister of St. James’ 
Chapel, and later of Bedford Chapel, London, as Chap- 
lain to the Queen, and as the author of several volumes 
of published sermons, besides a volume of lectures, 
entitled “ Theology in the English Poets,” “ A Primer of 
English Literature,” and a small book entitled “The 
Life and Works of Milton,” he has been steadily rising 
to eminence, until now it is probably not too much to 
say that he stands at the head of the preachers of Eng- 
land. Of late he has attracted attention in a new way, 
by disconnecting himself from the Established Church, 
where he has been so long a shining light, and taking 
his stand, against the protest of his friends, as an inde- 
pendent Liberal, virtually as a Unitarian. Even after he 
had avewed his Unitarian sentiments many eminent 
churchmen urged him to remain in the Establishment, 
urging that the State Church shouid be and is broad 
enough to include Unitarians. But Mr. Brooke said 
‘No; a church that is based theologically upon the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, that keeps the so-called Athenasian 
Creed, even refusing to expunge the damnatory clauses, 
and that compels its ministers and congregations to use 
liturgies and services full to the brim of the old 
theology in its most medieval and abhorrent form, is not 
an honest place fora man who no longer believes the 
old theology true.”. His brave stand for liberal thought, 
and especially for honesty, has created a new desire on 
the part ofthe public to read his word. Itis with a view 
to meeting this desire that the present volume of sermons 
has been published. The book contains nothing that is 
entirely new except Mr. Brooke’s “ Letter to his Bedford 
Chapel Congregation,” in which he announces his 
secession from the Established Church; a sermon en- 
titled “Salt without Savor,” preached to his people im- 
mediately after, setting forth his reasons for the step he 
had taken, and Edwin D. Mead’s admirable Introduction 
to the volume, giving a sketch of Mr. Brooke’s history 
and present theological position. The rest of the volume 
is made up of sermons which have been published in 
one form or another in England during the past ten 
years. But this fact makes the book not less but more 
valuable, because (1) nearly all the discourses will be 
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found new and fresh to American readers; (2) selecting 
from all that Mr. Brooke has given to the world, we may 
reasonably conclude that we have here the eminent 
preacher’s very best utterances ; and (3) the sermons are 80 
arranged, with dates, etc., as to furnish a sort of uncon- 
scious record of his mental advance up to his present 
religious stand-point. Some of the more interesting 
subjects treated of in this volume are “ Immortality,” 
four sermons; “The Individual Soul and God,” 
“Liberty,” “The Naturalness of God’s Judgments,” 
‘‘ Biblical Criticism,” “The Changed Aspect of Christian 
Theology,” “The Atonement,” “ Devotion to the Con- 
ventional,” “God is Spirit.” These sermons merit a 
wide reading among orthodox people, as showing better 
than almost any other volume before the public the 
drift of the best religious thought of the time, and the 
line along which religion must move in Christian lands 
if it is to live; and also a no less wide reading among 
Liberals, as showing how brave and independent and 
even radical religious thought can be, without ceasing 
for a moment to be devout and thoroughly Christian. 
The fact that the volume is made up of discourses 
preached ten or twelve years apart—some of them as far 
back as 1870, or even earlier than that—by a man who 
has all the while been growing and advancing in his 
thought, and speaking right along bravely his convictions 
of truth, makes it impossible but that there should be 
some difference of theological positions between the 
earlier and later sermons, and some things said in some 
of the discourses which Mr. Brooke would not say, or at 
least would not say in exactly the same way, to-day. 
But the volume is all the more interesting for that. 
Nowhere does it contain a page that is not well worth 
reading. 


The style of the book is exceptionally excellent. 
Indeed, Mr. Brooke occupies almost as high a position as 
a writer and in the domain of letters, as he does in the 
pulpit and as a religious thinker. It is sometimes said 
that a sermon cannot have merit both as a discourse to 
be heard and asa written production. But the sermons 
of the minister of Bedford Chapel certainly prove this 
saying not true. Mr. Brooke is in the highest degree 
interesting and able-as a pulpit orator, while his dis- 
courses, printed and judged of as literature, are found 
to be weighty with living thought and classical in their 
style. The sermons before us show their author to be, 
as a preacher, highly intellectual, yet warm ; fervent, yet 
restrained ; argumentative, yet imaginative; logical, yet 
fresh and spontaneous ; a thorough lover of the practical, 
yet not forgetful that the practical must needs send 
down its roots ever into the theoretical ; of a tender and 
poetical nature, yet singularly earnest and manly; 
thoroughly a man of the times, yet as thoroughly a man 
of the eternities; hospitable to free thought and un- 
trammeled inquiry, yet never carried off his feet by 
these; in the highest -degree cordial to science, and 
warmly interested in literature, art and all that 
tends to widen and embellish life, yet not for this reason 
any less decided in his sense of the supreme importance 
of religion ; progressive, but never flying off on tangents ; 
welcoming all the light of the nineteenth century, yet 
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holding firmly, though in a large, free way, to historical | Genesis ” to the careful perusal of all earnest people. A 
Christianity ; reverent, devout, a man of deep insight copy of the little book ought to find it way into every 
into spiritual truth, one who keeps steadily in view in Liberal Religious home, and especially into every home 
all his preaching the moral and spiritual edification of where there are children to beg for stories. And our 
his people. It is to be doubted whether any religious Unitarian Sunday Schools throughout the country could 
teacher living is better worth knowing than Stopford not do a better work for the cause of truth, as well as 
Brooke. J. T. 8. | for the religious culture of the young, than to adopt it as 
STORIES FROM THE Book OF GENESIS. By Richard Bartram. Lon- ‘foes of their standard text books. 


don, 1881. pp 128 Will be kept on sale by the Colegrove Book ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 
Company, Chicago, I11., as soon as it can be imported. | 


This little book is an attempt made, and very success- _ SELF-CULTURE: Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual. A 
fully, as it seems to us, to answer, in part, at least, the | Course of Lectures by James Freeman Clarke. James KR. Osgood, 


. ; ., | Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. . 446. $1.50. 
question everywhere pressing for an answer among Lib- | 4 ae 


erals, viz.: What use shall we make of the Bible in the | 4 desire to know, a hungering and thirsting after self- 
moral and religious culture of our children? One class | improvement, - the prevailing condition of our umes. 
of persons, deeply impressed by the wrong statements _ Hence this multiplicity of clubs, buying and borrowing 
of facts, the false morality, and the unworthy views of | of books and spasmodic reading of them. But much of 
God contained in much of the Old Testament, are in-| the work - this direction 1s superficial and desultory, 
clined to throw the whole away as worse than useless. | and does little toward the end at which we aim. Guid- 
Another class, recognizing the defects, yet deeply appre- | “°° *” the effort is needed. " 
ciative of the rich treasures of spiritual inspiration and | J. Stuart Blackie, er his Self-Culture, has given sate 
moral girding contained in these same Hebrew Script- | strong little book, which has been a stimulus and an aid 
ures, would gladly conserve all this in Sunday School | $0 many ; and sty hes Dr. Clarke ihetens another, bearing 
and home instruction could they only ensure the sepa- | the — title, and, like it, full of wise helpfulness. It 
ration of the chaff from the wheat. But whatever the | 8 # 5&7 of twenty popular lectures bearing upon the 
view we take of the Bible and its value, we can neither | development of the entire man. aa? nis sntroductory 
ignore it, nor keep our children ignorant of it, however | Chapter the author staggers us, by saying that the object 
much we might desire to do so. It has too long been | of nearly all study during the fourteen years of school 
the Sacred Book of our Western civilization to be easily life, between seven and twenty-one, “ has been to store 
cast aside. All our literature is full of it, from Dante's the mind with useful knowledge.” Then follows a list 
Divine Comedy and Milton’s Paradise Lost, down to the of subjects, a very long one, which the young man ought 
weak moralizing of the trashy novel, and the religious t? Know when he leaves school. If this be the aim, 
column of the third and fourth-rate newspaper. Every then most surely, as he says, education has failed to 
Orthodox Sunday School and pulpit has for its especial | Teach it. But may not the student forget very many of 
work to disseminate a knowledge of the Bible as the the facts he has striven to store, and yet education have 
infallible word of God. If we fail, therefore, to gi¥e our reached its highest aim, if, as the author sums it aps 
children rational views of its contents, others stand _ the end of the chapter, “Training shall accompany in- 
ready to give them irrational views. Itis to meet just | struction, and the end of all shall be the full develop- 
these conditions that the book before us has been pre-| ™ent of the man.” Development,—power to_use one’s 
pared. The “Stories” are nineteen in number, includ- faculties,—should be the great end of study. 
ing among others, We like much Dr. Clarke’s thought on making the 
The Story of Creation ; child’s study pleasurable, the continuing of the kinder- 
The First Man and Woman : garten idea into maturer years. We rejoice that the old 
The Patriarchs ; days of child torture are passing away, and yet we are 
The Story of the Flood ; ‘not quite sure but that in these days we are in danger of 
The Tower of Babel ; going to the other extreme, thus failing to develop the 
Esau and Jacob ; heroic in the children. In his excellent chapter on 
Joseph, etc., ete. “Man’s Duty to Grow,” speaking of the men and women 
Each story is told in Bible language, and is preceded who are the culminations of what it is possible for man- 
and followed by notes explanatory and critical, which | kind to become, the author says of them, “They were 
while very appreciative of the story, as an earnest effort | pillowed in hardships, taught by poverty, made strong 
of men in the childhood of the race to solve such deep | by neglect, and pure by loneliness.” We do not like the 
problems as the method of creation; the origin of way Dr. Clarke confuses the thought of the faculties of 
evil; personal responsibility ; hereditary depravity, and | the mind by using the phraseology of the old-time phre- 
so forth, yet is fully conversant and in sympathy with | nology. We have no doubt of his own clearness, but 
the most advanced Bibical criticism. The amount of in-| his terms may mislead the thought of others. Health 
formation and suggestion conveyed-in these brief and | should always be a first consideration, and the lecture 
simple talks with the children about the story, for such | on this subject is sensible and practicable. In another 
the notes really are, is truly surpri-ing, while the appre- | chapter Reverence is shown to be altogether manly ; 
ciative and constructive spirit running through all is; sound advice is given in “ Culture from Books,” “ Use of 
worthy of the highest commendation. Time,” and “ Amusements ;’ comfort to mediocre in 
We heartily commend Mr. Bartram’s -“‘ Stories from , “ Every Man His Own Proper Gift,” and in every chapter 
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excellent suggestions and widely drawn illustrations. A | found in any other book. Indeed it is admirably ar- 
wide distribution of the book will do much to make | ranged for Sunday School uses, and we hope to announce, 
common such a character as we venerate in its author. ere long, a course of Unity Sunday School lessons on “The 


E.c.J. | English Bible,” using this book as an important auxiliary. 


SHADOWS OF SHASTA. By Joaquin Miller. Jansen, McClurg & Co. | 


ee ——— 


1881. pp. 184. $1.00. 


It is hard to believe, living as we do, with more or less 
of the comforts of civilization about us, that there can 
exist, in ever so remote a part of our country, such 
brutal outrages a8 are brought before us in this book. 
There has been much expression, written and otherwise, 
upon the Indian question, by those who have theories 
upon the subject, with but little actual observation of 
the facts of the case. In “Shadows of Shasta” we have 
strongly and powerfully placed before us, by one who 
has lived among the scenes and people described, the 
injustice and inhumanity to which the Indian is sub- 


jected. “There is but one terrible word’ in our lan-| 


guage” tothem. “It is not starvation—no, not even 
death. It is the ‘ Reservation.’ That one word means 
to all who are liable to be carried there, captivity, 
slavery, degradation, and finally death in its most dread- 
ful form.” There is a suggestion of romance which 
gathers about the young Indian who is the hero of the 
story, and the stray, half-grown waif, “Carrie ;” just a 
touch upon what nature might have done had she been 
allowed the least encouragement, and had they not been 
Indians. “ Better be ten times a negro in the south, if 
that were possible,” than carry in your blood the small- 
est hint of the Indian, here in the western mountains. 
There is no lack of pathos in the fate of the young peo- 
ple, nor in the description of the old Gold Hunter and 
his long persistence in the work he began through care- 
ful thought and observation. In introducing the hero, 
we are advised by the writer,if not prepared to receive 
this as truth to close the book right here, “for I knew 
this Indian boy and his mother well, and know every 
foot of the ground I intend to go over, and every fact I 
propose to narrate.” The story is simply told, with little 
or no attempt at embellishment. The facts themselves 
are sufficiently strong. Horrible as are the accounts 
given of the way the government officials see fit to use 
the power placed in their hands, there is still a smack of 
truth underlying it all, which justifies the author in 
quoting from one of our great men, the words, “ We are 
making history in America,” and also in reminding us 
of the shame that such records must remain. &. T. L. 


THE New TESTAMENT, REVISED VERSION. Authorized Edition. I 
K. Funk & Co., N.Y. Paper cover—Nonpariel type. 15 cts. 


COMPANION TO THE REVISED VERSION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Alexander Roberts, D. D., with American Supplement. 
a Series. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. Papercover. Price, 

I. K. Funk & Co. handle in America the various edi- 
tions of the New Version, published by the joint presses 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in England, which, of course, 
is the one Authorized Version. “The Companion,” 
which they publish in an American Edition, is a book of 
more than passing value, giving, as it does, more informa- 
tion concerning the original and the translated text of 
the New-Testament, together with the part which Amer- 


ican scholarship has played in this work, than can be 


REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO ST. JOHN. New York. American Book Exchange. pp. 4l. 
Paper. Price, 2 cts. . 

The English edition of the New Testament was “ un- 
chained,” as these publishers put it, early on the morn- 
ing of May 20th, and by 8:30 p. m., of the same day, we 


are told that the American edition was allin type. The 


American Book Exchange has been busy since that time 


supplying the market at the rate of fifty thousand copies 


aday. The type in this edition is considerably larger 
than the one above, and is furnished in paper at 10 cts. 


for the New Testament complete, 7 cts. for the Gospels 
collectively, 2 cts. for the Gospels separately 


— 


——— 


The first man was duped; the first woman deceived 
her husband; and the first child turned out a murderer. 
Such were the originals of humanity, according to the 


Scriptures ; and yet people affect to be surprised that the 
world is no better than it is.— The Indez. 


PorETRY AND Prose.—Let us play we were married,” 
said little Edith, “and I will bring my dolly, and say: 
“See baby, papa.’” “Yes,” replied Johnny; “and I will 
say: ‘Don’t bother me now. I want to look through the 


paper.’” Children have strange ideas of grown folk’s 
ways.—Independent. 


THe Port Lavureate.—Mr. Tennyson has been giving 
readings from his poems to an English phonetician, Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, who has made phonetic copies of the 
text according to the author’s pronunciation, so that his 
very tones and accent will be reproducible hereafter, as 


music is from notes. A truly nineteenth-century idea.— 
The Literary World. 


BEHIND THE Times.—The Jubilee singers were lately 
refused accommodations at the Leland house, Spring- 
field, Ill., on account of their color, the proprietor em- 
ploying a great deal of regular plantation swagger to set 
off his refusal. Springfield is on the borders of Egypt, 
and the Egyptians of Illinois have not yet measured the 


full significance of emancipation.— Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


Wantep—A CuHurcn Arcuitect.—The church seat 
(for no very good reason) is still a straight bench with a 
sloping back and no arms—but for the cushion a disgrace 
to an old-fashioned country school-house. The devil, 
a well-known church architect, has for his own reasons 
perpetuated this arrangement, while he has introduced 
arm-chairs and seats inclined slightly backward in 


_| theatres, opera-houses, bar-rooms, livery stable offices, 


and all ungodly places.—Springfield Republican. 
A PREDICTION.— 


“The woman who don’t want to vote— 
May Heaven enlighten her.” 

She lives in a dear little world of wools and worsted 
matinees, gossip and gum-drops, and is sweetly grateful 
that she isn’t strong-minded. She wouldn’t be thought 
strong-minded for anything. And she never is. 

Want to vote? Notshe. She has the firmest faith in 
the feebleness of her own mind. 

Nevertheless, I predict that when the long-deferred 
day of destiny does arrive—when we odious, uproarious, 
masculine, sphere-shooting, strong-minded women do 
come into our kingdom—the woman who doesn’t want 


to vote will put on her sealskins and feathers, her paint 
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and powder, take her little lapdog and march down to_ 

the polls and put in her little ballot, all the while de- | ‘WMnnouncements. 
claring that she thinks voting is “just too sweet for any- | — neeaiesielichiinitalpsmapiainedananigilt ati cieibaididasce 
thing.”—Mrs. Gertrude Garrison, in Indianapolis Journal. UNITY SERVICES AND SONGS. 


The following is an illustration of what Lowell calls | 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
the mutual comfort of the mother tongue: Prosper 


Merimee was far from good-looking, and knew it very | Part First and Second. 
well. Inthe midst of a fete one summer day, in Paris, | BY 
he came accidentally upon two English ladies who were. J. VILA BLAKE. 


unable to findacab. As he was politely helping them 


; . The importance of this contribution to the Sunday School work 
in their embarrassment, he heard one of the ladies we deem so great that we print the Preface to the second part in full, 
remark in English that he was amiable but dreadfully as being, on the whole, the best statement of the plan, method, aud 


ugly. Merimee, who spoke English perfectly, turned | aim of the work we could give. We hope all interested in Sunday 
round briskly, took his hat off, and said: “ Madame, a | 8¢h0ols will give the book @ careful examination ; 


lady so beautiful as you are ought to be more indulgent.” | is 
—The Christian Leader. | Part Il of Unity Services and Songs is now offered to 
3 our Sunday Schools—including Services from VII to 
A PLEA FOR THE Birps.— XIII and Songs from No. 21 to No. 42. 
“ Whose’ household words are songs in many keys, : 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! THE DESIGN. 


Whose habitetions in the tree, to S even a Two years of experience have confirmed, we think, 
ay ee oe ee Some OD eve. the value of our principle, viz.: to have a few forms of 

A German society for the protection of Bird and | worship noble and high enough to last and to grow dear 
Beast has just sent a unique appeal to the German Em- jy growing familiar. To claim large success in such a 


bassador at Rome to intercede for the singing birds on’ work would be wrong; for such great fruits grow slowly. 
their way North in the spring. The complaint is that | But our experience leaves our Desicn just the same, 
the Italians kill them by the thousands merely to ob- though like a star it shine afar off. 
tain a few more delicacies for aristocratic palates, while 
the Germans are doing their best to protect the singing a ae oe 
birds when they arrive. But what can they doif these The method and form remain also precisely the same, 
beautiful creatures are ruthlessly slaughtered on the except that the anthems, chorals and responsive music 
way? The Germans complain that their springs and of the new services (VII to XIII) are not repeated so 
their landscapes are losing their chief charm because | much from one service to another as in the previous ser- 
the voices of the swallow, the lark and the nightingale vices (I-VI); this is because the use of Part I has removed 
are no longer heard in the land as aforetime. And they the need of such repetition, and accordingly more music 
accuse the Italians of being a set of vandals in destroying | is supplied. 
the most lovely and useful creations of God’s bounty.| But we earnestly advise all schools, in beginning the use of 
They say: “May your Excellency use your influence | this book, to confine themselves to services I to VI until they 
with the Italian Government and people to protect the | have become very familiar with both words and music, and 
birds on the passage northward in the spring, not for | know the simple forms thoroughly. 
our greedy palates when they arrive, but toenliven our Weadmit that these services require time and patience 
landscapes, delight our ears and protect our farmers in| for their attainment; we can only say that this is in- 
their crops, by destroying myriads of insects that are | volved in our Design, and that, when once really learned, 
now preying on our food and discouraging the tillers of | we believe they have contributed to the stability and 
the soil.”—Friends Intelligencer. | i of the Sunday School. 

«“ See . We have not tried or wished to bring these services 
, 4 Ser oF ergs the following ~ ecdote down tochildishness. We believe children are too often 
18 ‘related of Profs. Fe ton, Guy ot. and Agassiz, who ynderrated in this respect: besides, the struggle to rise 
thirty years ago made a scientific excursion in New and to understand is worth much; so is the habit of awe 


England : and the sense of mystery. But we urge on superintendents 
We came to Bethlehem, N. H., and in going up a lon and teachers to make the intellectual side of these services val- 

hill, approaching from Littleton, we all got out and uable : continually explain passages to the children and enforce 

walked, except C. C. Felton, who remained with the | “”@ oughis. 

driver on the box. As we walked up the bill, running | THE MUSIC. 

here and there, sweeping with the muslin net, turning| The difference between the Service-music and the 

over logs and stones, pouncing on frogs, etc., the driver, Hyms or Songs is maintained, as before. Pains have 

said to Professor Felton, “ Who are those men you have | been taken to provide for each service at least two songs 

with you?” “Oh,” replied he, “ they are a set of natur- | specially adapted to it. Each service hassome echoes 


alists from an institution near Boston.” _at its end, so as to accustom the children to the music of 
In the stage was a man not of our party. He walked | the church. 
solemnly up the hill in front of us; he had preserved | FOR THE FUTURE. 


from his entrance into the stage, a dozen miles back,a| 4 5 FF 
profound silence and a very austere countenance, | rT = 4 ae ig or two, according to our plan, Part III 
mingled with melancholy. Suddenly he was observe bob : issued, ony carare: services of a special character : 
to take off his hat, make various frantic swoops there- ee — Peon er interval Part IV, to consist mainly or 
with, and finally, as the butterfly rose over a clump of | ¥20"'Y di songs. Suggestions from any source which 
tall alders, he sprang high in the air after it, making a | ™4Y #!¢ 19 these future parts, will be received gratefully. 
last desperate swoop with his hat, and screaming for the . el 1 J. V. Buake. 
Seat ane, aa wach were ‘Beau Papillon !” at the top of ba P tt I ‘abs Baal sila natalia 
is lungs, and top of his compass. At that moment the > Western Unitarian Sunday Schoo! 
down stage met ours, and as they passed they both Pare) STON. Fi Hee COENEN, SF GUNES. 
stopped an instant. The other driver gazed down the 
hill in astonishment, and said: “ What sort of a lively MICHIGAN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 
freight have you there?’ Our driver, leaning over,| The Spring session of this Conference will be held at 
answered in a loud confidential whisper: “They are a|Ionia, June 7-9, 1881. The opening sermon will be 
set of naturals from the asylum near Boston; their| preached by Rev. Rowland Connor, of East Saginaw. 
keeper just told me so.”—Harvard Register. ' Messrs. Forbush, Fellows, Billman, Sample, Kittredge, 


—_— 


Thompson, Sunderland, Jones and others participating | 
in the programme. | 


IOWA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


The annual meeting will be held at Des Moines, June | 
30 to July 3, 1881. Rev. E. 8. Elder, of Keokuk, preach- | 
ing the opening sermon, | 

A cordial invitation is extended to all friends, far and 
near, to be present. 


Uniry.—Subscribers wishing to bind volumes numbers 
V and VI, will be furnished Table of Contents free, 
on application, or by sending their copies to this office 
will return them bound for 50 cents, plus expressage or 
postage. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE DIRECTORY FOR 1881-2. 
—Containing List of Conferences, Schools, Churches, 
and Ministers. Pamphlet with Calendar. Convenient 

or desk and the pocket; 10 cts. per copy. 


REsPoNsIvE Services.—For minister and congregation. | 
Arranged by T. B. Forbush. Single copies, 35 cts.; per 
doz., 25 cents. The above will be bound together by 
special arrangements. 


SCRIPTURES, OLD AND New.—Reprinted from Unity. 
Containing 70 pages. Interleaved for personal addi- | 
tions. Paper covers, 35 cts.; Boards, 50 cts. | 


Unity Learvtet.—Number One. “ The Unitarian Move-. 
ment in America, and Channing’s Relation to It.” By W. 
C. Gannett. Single copies, 5 cts.; per doz., 25 cts. | 

Number Two “Unity Club,” or Mutual Improvement. 
Societies. In town and church. By Mary E. Beals. Single | 
copies, 5 cents; per doz., 25 cents. | 

Number Three. Civil Service Reform, by C. G. How- 
land. Single copies, 5 cents; per hundred, $3.00. | 


LITTLE UNITY LESSONS. 
In Litre Unity, of June 15th, will be begun the pub- 


lication of ( 


“UNITY ” BUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS—SERIES VIII. 
Stories from Genesis. 
BY ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


Subjects : 
1. Story of Creation. 
2. The First Man and Woman. 
3. The Flood and the Tower of Babel. 
4. Abram and Lot. 
5. Abraham and his Sons. 
6. Isaac and Rebecca. 
7. Esau and Jacob. 
8. Jacob’s Flight and Return. 
9. Joseph—Boy, Slave, Ruler. 

10. Joseph and his Brethren. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Rey. S. B. Loomis, $1.00 ; Mrs. Henry Kellogg, $2.25; 


its class. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


———S 


FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


BY STOPFORD BROOKE. 
Cloth, 12mo, 360 pages, $1.50. 


This new volume of sermons, by the most eloquent of English 


preachers, is by far the most important presentation of his religious 
thought which has yet appeared. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Authorized edition, Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


No new book of this season has been received with more favor 
by the critics and the public than this of Miss Cobbe’s. It has 
already taken a place among standard works as an authority upon 


a subject which will always be of profoundest interest to thoughtful 
women. 


BELIEF IN GOD. 


BY MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


This new book, by the brilliant and earnest pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, Boston, is a or discussion, from a purely 
rationalistic point of view, of the ultimate problems which must 
some day present themselves to every thinking mind. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 


JUST READY: 


THE MOoOpDERN REVIEW. 
No. 6. APRIL, 1881. 


“~ 


CONTENTS: 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. II. The Captivity—By Prof. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M. A. 

The Obligations of Doctrinal gai all | 
Sir R. K. Wiison, Bart., HENRY SIDGWICK, M. 

gs ea 4 H. W. Crosskey, F. G. 8. 

The Medical Profession and its Morality. 

The Religious Forces of the Reformation Era.—By GEORGE 
MATHESON, D. D. | 

Monastic Reminiscences.—By R. RODOLPH SUFFIELD. 

The Reasonableness of Evolution.—By ANDREW WILSON, Ph. 


J. E. SYMES, 
A., ete. 


George Eliot and Thomas Carlyle.—By GEORGE SARSON, M. A. 
Notes and Notices.—By T. W. Ru ys-Davips, WILLIAM DORLING, 
SAMUEL SHARPE, etc. : 


we Fer 


The already low price of the MODERN REVIEW to 
American subscribers has been still further reduced, 
making it the Cheapest Periodical Published of 


$2.75 per year, postpaid. 75 cents per number. 


Further information given and subscriptions 


received by 


4 


T. I. Gray, $1.50; Eliza T. Wilkes, $3.00; Mary H. 


Graves, $1.50; Frank Cushing, .75; Mrs. C. S. Jackman, | 
$1.50; Mr. Henry Crane, $1.50; Julia D. Reed, $1.50; Miss | 
Laura Crane, $1.50; Francis M. Choe, $1.50; C. R. | 

. Mixer, $1.50; | 


Colby, $1.50; W. M. Salter, $3.00; C. 


H. J. Mc Farland, $1.50; Dr. E. Ingalls, $1.50; Mary R. 
Godden, 1.50. 


“ LITTLE UNITY ” RECEIPTS. 


QO. M. Parker, .35; Mrs. Henry Kellogg, .35; Mabel A. 
McKinney, .35; Edward Hall, $5.70; Mary H. Graves, 
35; M. W. Fairfield, .35; Sarah T. Hamilton, .50; Mrs. 
EK. 8. Abbot, .35; Francis M. Chogquill, .50; Freddie G. 
Clark, .35; Mary R. Godden, .35. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS. 


AGENT FOR AMERICA, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— ee 


The above, and all the publications of Geo. H. Ellis, for sale by 


: THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 


REv. J. F. MOORS, PRINCIPAL, 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY J. Lu. Jones, Editor, 
BY THE Editorial F, L. Roperts, Assistant Editor. 


4 W.C.G Se a 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. Committee:} |’ C Teamen” [RL yam 


| 
OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. | | ©. W. WENDTE. R. L. HERBERT, 
Ss. J. BARROWS, Baditor. | TERMS: 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. One co YY, POF JCAL seesersereseererenens Nii bbeetesensbee oe eeeeee $1.50 
LEBEL RE ME Single Copies .....ssscccseeseeeeeeees TE PRET See sesesenns ae 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. | SO a Lee ie 
By mail (including postage, ) %3 20 per annum in advance. | ' 
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=e THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 
Proves beyond any reasonable question that the Ss, Ss, Soc’y PUBLICATIONS. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y .......... 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between | Blake. Single copies, 30 cts; per hun- 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. =| area, $15.00. 


| 
Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations | 
| 


Unity Services and Songs, by J. Vila 


“— , S. S. Lessons. 
on the North-Western Ry. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland _— 


trains of the Union Pacific R’'y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with allthe roadsthat | werses I. “ Corner-Stones of Charac- 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections _ ter.” By Mrs. K. G. Wells. 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. | Series II. “ Home Life.” By Mrs, 8. I. 
op _ Lesley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 
_ Series IIT. “School Life.” By Mrs. F. 
| B. Ames. 
| Series IV. “ A Chosen Nation; or, The 
i 


gis" NORTHERN 


Growth of the Hebrew Religion.” By 


FLORENCE 


|W. C. Gannett. 
& Gulnnannt ° Series V. “ Channing and the Unita- 
Ordway L Worcester Spaldi rian Movement in America.” By W. C. 


Gannett. 

Each series, in pph., 15 cts.; per doz., 
$1.25. Series I., II., III., also in slips 
| (2 lessons on sheet), 10 cts. each; 25 sets, 


5 els. per set. Chart to go with Series IV. 
|—6«6B els. 


Unity Infant-Class Cards. 


_ Series A. ‘‘ Sayingsof Jesus.” 10 cards, 
illuminated, l5cts. 


Series B. “Kindness to Animals.” 
10 cards, Illuminated, 15 cts. 


¥~ Series C. “Corner-Stones of Charac- 
ter. 12 tinted cards, with photo., 20 
cents. 

Series D. ‘Home Life.” 12 tinted 
cards, with photo., 20 cts. (New.) 


Series E. ‘School Life.” 12 cards, 
illuminated, 20cts. (New.) 

Series C, D, E, correspond to Series I., 
II., I1I., of Unity Lessons; to be used 
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or. & NORTH-WESTERN RAILW4 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, me together on ‘‘ Uniform Lesson” plan. 
inci i two to f or more Fast Express Trains. 
Over ail of its principal a ne pig cot aghast wags boa Pp Rules to Make Home Pleasant. Designed 
PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. ee 

It is the only road that rtius the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and Flower Sunday. 

St. Paul Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points A Service of Beauty for Flower Sun- 
in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. day, with Selections for Recitations. 
It forms the following Trunk Lines: — $2.00 per hundred. 


*‘ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” ‘* Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.”’ 
““ Sioux City, Nor Nebraska & Yankton Line.” ‘** Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


“ Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” ‘Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” For all the above, address W. U. 8.8. 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. m 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. Society, 40 Madison St., Chicago, II. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen'l Manager, Chicago. W. H, STENNETT, Gen’) Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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